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Editorial. 


ENATOR HOAR has passed his seventy-seventh 
birthday in good health, and, as his recent 
work shows, in full possession of all his. powers 
of mind and heart. Among the many evidences 
of the good will and honorable regard of his 

fellow-countrymen nothing was more complimentary to 
him than the greeting and reception of his Irish-Catholic 
Democratic neighbors in the city of Worcester. That 
these fellow-citizens of his, differing in race, religion, 
and politics, should have agreed to do him honor for his 
fairness and generosity speaks well for him and for them, 
and indicates the kind of influence exerted by him dur- 
ing his long and useful life. Since passing his seventieth 
year Senator Hoar has shown new power of thought and 
speech. His writings have been better than ever, and 
he adds another to that increasing number of old men 
and women who show that since the days of the psalmist 
life has changed so much that the days after threescore 
years and ten are no longer sure to bring labor and sor- 
row. Whether all agree with him or not, it is certain 
that the verdict of his Celtic friends and neighbors in the 
city where he is best known will be accepted after he is 
gone as the judgment of the nation. Serus in coelum 
redeat. 


al 


IN one sense militarism is on the increase among us. 
People are more willing and desirous than formerly to 
increase the army and navy; but, so far as the common 
people are concerned, we believe this military spirit is 
not so prevalent as it was, say in the generation before 
the Civil War, when training was the rule and Training 
Day the great holiday of the year. But, while militar- 
ism increases, like everything else in a growing country 
in times of prosperity, the spirit of peace is more preva- 
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lent than ever before. The idea of universal peace is 
no longer scouted by practical men as a dream of fanati- 
cal and fantastic reformers. We believe that where 
one person was willing to work for the peace of the 
world in the middle of the last century, a hundred are 
to be found now. It is easy enough for any one who 
turns his attention that way to discover-many things 
opposed to righteousness which are gaining strength. 
But that is to be expected under the law of evolution. 
Our hope lies in the fact that in the soil of prosperity 
sound ideas and right measures flourish, and bring forth 
more abundantly than the evil things which grow in 
the same field. 
J 


Untit the Christian Church or some other church gets 
ready to give itself with might, mind, and strength to the 
task, why would it not be an admirable thing to organize 
a society which should have for its sole object the encour- 
agement of goodness in the world? A society for the 
discovery of goodness, devoted to the diffusion of knowl- 
edge concerning it, and pledged to the use of means for 
multiplying examples of it, would have a place not filled 
by any existing organizations. We have societies in 
abundance for the discovery of evil, which diffuse the 
knowledge of it, and seek to compass its destruction. 
Many of these societies are doing most admirable work. 
They correspond to medical societies for the discovery 
and suppression of disease. ‘They reveal dangers, they 
combat evils, they make the world more safe and its in- 
habitants more happy when they do not miss their aim, 
and, through the advertising of evil, diffuse it. But 
at their best they miss the mark of the high calling which 
we propose for the new society. A community in which 
such a society was well-organized and wisely conducted, 
so as to win the love and admiration of the people, would 
soon be distinguished. Like the ideal Jerusalem of the 
prophet’s dream, it would shine from afar and be honor- 
able in the sight of all nations. 


Sd 


IN our orthodox exchanges we find evidences of an 
uneasy feeling concerning revivals. Judging by the past 
a revival of religion is now due. It ought to come, just 
as a revival of business follows a period of stagnation. 
The revival of religion is due. The churches need it, 
business needs it, in social affairs it is needed, in the 
life of the republic it is demanded. ‘There is a sore need 
felt everywhere of an increase of the impulses which 
may properly be described as religious. But the old- 
fashioned revival has suddenly become antiquated and 
impossible to intelligent men. Mr. Campbell is telling 
the churches that he sees no reason why liberal thought 
and the higher criticism should be inconsistent with the 
evangelical spirit. He declares that the churches in 
America are behind English churches in this respect. 
Here is a hint worth considering. A revival of religion 
is needed: it must come, and it will come, just as soon 
as the object of it is the increase of religion pure and 
undefiled as a motive in the common life of the people. 
It must be unsectarian, not dogmatic; and above all 
things it must be unselfish, Capt. Mahan to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The day when personal salva- 
tion must be the first concern of the individual is past. 


Sad 


Waar is now described as the mendicancy o1 the 
clergy is, in part, a survival of the custom, once common 
in New England at least, of contributing for the sup- 
port of the minister many things besides a small stipend 
paid in money. Ready cash being seldom abundant, 
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each gave of that which he had. The minister was 
supported by gifts which were really equivalents for a 
salary, and he could have been supported in no other 
way in many primitive towns. Fifty years ago one 
might have seen on the premises of a country minister, as 
we have certain knowledge, a barn full of hay, a bin 
full of oats, a back yard full of cord wood, and in the 
cellar a barrel of corned beef, a barrel of pork, barrels 
of apples, two or three cheeses, some firkins of butter, 
and a load of potatoes, all of which had been freely 
given for the support of the minister, whose salary in 
money never exceeded $700. Now that the salaries 
have been fixed at a higher rate, payment in produce 
is discontinued, and yet the habit of giving and taking 
leaves its traces in the relations between divinity stu- 
dents and ministers and the people. 


Practical Agnostics. 


This is the age of agnosticism. But commonly the 
word has been associated with theological suspense of 
faith. It has been the fashion now for a generation 
for intelligent and well-educated men and women to 
take an attitude of independence and impartiality, to 
say of belief in a God of love and justice, the univer- 
sality of the moral law and of the immortal life: All 
of these things we would like to believe; but concerning 
them, at the best, we can only say, We are not sure. 
We do not know. We are agnostics concerning these 
things. It is not our intention for the moment to argue 
for or against this position in regard to the faith com- 
monly held by the churches; but we would point out 
the fact, not so commonly noted, that the agnostic 
temper and the consequent suspense of faith is to be 
noted in all the higher departments of thought and life. 

Before it was recognized as agnosticism, this attitude 
of the mind concerning human nature, its qualities and 
its destiny, was conspicuous in the churches. Beginning 
with a denial of human goodness and human ability, 
and a denunciation of the divine wrath, there gradually 
came into the religious life of the world a hope and a 
doubt,—a doubt as to the certainty of the ancient thor- 
oughgoing denunciations of human nature, and a hope 
that on natural grounds it would be found possible to 
establish a law of justice, and bring hman beings to an 
acceptance of it. Now that the old strenuous doctrines 
are passing, there are innumerable men and women who 
on this matter take the position of agnosticism. They 
say, We should like to believe that human nature is 
trustworthy, capable of working out its own salvation, 
certain in the future to-attain to pleasantness and peace. 
But also they say on this point: We hold ourselves in 
suspense. We are willing to accept the more cheerful 
outlook when it can be established, but for the present 
we ate agnostics. 

In social matters, and concerning the great prob- 
lems which are raised by the relations of the rich, the 
poor, capital and labor, and the classes that are created 
by wealth and poverty, a characteristic attitude of the 
time is thoroughgoing agnosticism. ‘Those who believe 
in social order, and that the tendency of society in the 
process of evolution is steadily toward a better social 
condition, are eager and enthusiastic. They are work- 
ing with high hope and with great expectations. But 
constantly, when they summon to their aid the most 
intelligent classes,—the educated men and women of 
the country and the world,—they discover that a large 
number of them stand in doubt. They approve the 
plans for social amelioration; they admire the pictures 
drawn by the enthusiasts; they say: We would like to 
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believe that these things are true, and we would like 
to adopt your measures, if we were certain that they 
would work. But for the present we are in suspense. 
The proofs are not at hand. It is not certain that the 
next generation will be better than the last. At least 
we have no scientific assurance that your hopes and 
ours are well founded, and that social chaos is not quite 
as likely to come as social progress and elevation. 

In the world of politics this note of agnosticism is 
still more evident, because the government of the coun- 
try is something that appeals to every individual with 
more or less compelling power. ‘The citizen must form 
some judgment concerning the political institutions 
which shape his fortunes and affect his happiness in so 
many ways. He is blind and deaf who does not see 
in our time a new attitude concerning the nature of the 
republic and the power of the democracy to rule itself, 
and who does not hear constant expressions of suspense 
of faith concerning the ability of the people to establish 
for themselves a government of the highest conceivable 
order. The agnostic’s creed in politics is not confined 
to any party, to those who support the administration 
in power or to those who are in the opposition, to those 
who believe in certain measures of national administra- 
tion or who condemn them. Between the two parties 
who were once sharply defined, the vast majority who 


- believed in government by the people, and the minority 


who held that a strong government was necessary, 
there has come an increasing body of educated men 
and women who say: We do not know, we wait for proof. 
For the present we do the best we can, but for the future 
we have no unmistakable signs of progress. We are 
not certain where will be the highway along which the 
country will advance to its highest destiny. 

These forms of agnosticism have a common cause, 
and have similar effects. We believe they are transient 
moods, and accompanied, as they often are, with sin- 
cerity and a high sense of duty. We believe that they 
will tend toward new forms of faith which will be more 
calm and wise and strong than those which have gone 
before. We shall have revivals, we believe, not marked 
by the excitement and enthusiasm which breed wrath 
against dissenters, but a revival of faith in human nat- 
ure, faith in the people, and faith in government by 
the people, and faith in God which will have the calm- 
ness of certainty, the charity of confidence, and the good 
will which can be patient while it works. Because the 
search for truth is always rewarded, the agnostic with 
open mind is prepared for the revelations of truth of 
which he approves, but which for the present he only 
hopes. 


The Church and Young People. 


It is written in one of the Psalms, ‘‘Both young men 
and maidens, old men and children: let them praise the 
name of the Lord.’’ One would like to know how far 
the command was obeyed in those days. Men and 
women occupied separate courts in the temple, but did 
the young men go as commonly as the old and the young 
women with their elders? An Episcopalian rector 
laments that this is not generally the case to-day, though 
never were more earnest efforts made by the churches 
toattract them. If this be true, it is much to be regretted. 
Church-going should not be a mere habit, but it has a 
right to the power of habit to carry it past the many 
temptations and disinclinations which are apt to rise 
in its path on Sunday morning. Our fathers and mothers 
go to church partly because they have been trained to 


go. But what will their children do without the asso- 


ciation of worship with Sunday? 
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Yet we must be careful not to blame too much 
either the young or the ministers. It ought to occur 
to us that the church is almost the only place outside 
of the home to which we expect young and old to resort 
together. Elsewhere they separate for their pleasures 
and their-instruction. Their tastes differ. The young 
like to be with the young, and no one thinks it strange 
that they should. It is a very unusual as well as a very 
difficult task that is put upon the minister, that he should 
attract all ages, from the youth of sixteen to the mature 
people of sixty. What lecturer, what teacher or: pro- 
fessor is expected to do this? It may, indeed, be an 
added leaf in the laurel of a minister that he can do it; 
but ought it to be considered a serious, still more a fatal, 
defect in him that he cannot ? 

Yet we cannot spare the young, nor can they spare 
the church; What can we do? It would not be fair 
to choose or train ministers solely for their power over 
the young, or to ask them to address their sermons en- 
tirely to them. Surely, the mature and_ responsible 
members of the congregation, who are bearing the heav- 
iest burdens and have to meet the worst sorrows and 
disappointments, have their rights. Nor can we have 
the church divided into two congregations, according to 
age. The Sunday-school already takes out the children, 
with results largely beneficial but not wholly so. The 
attempt has been made to interest the young in religious 
matters by organizing them into societies of their own. 
The success of the Christian Endeavor Society and of 
its imitators is well known. One would like to ask what 
the net result of this movement has been,—whether it 
has brought young and old together in the church any 
more than formerly, or whether it has made the young 
people feel that they have done their full duty by going 
to their special meeting, and so widened the breach and 
given it the sanction of the church. One hears rumors 
that the latter has often been the result. 

Nor does there lie much power in the Sunday-school 
to fit children to love and attend church. Its influence 
in this direction has been much overestimated, In fact, 
it may, if not supplemented by equal care when the 
child leaves the school, be found to have worked against 
the church. The more faithful he has been: to the one, 
the less likely he may be ever to have gone to the other, 
and so may arrive at the transition age utterly unfamil- 
iar with, and even averse to, the more sedate and formal 
exercises of the church. The chasm between the two 
“means of grace’ has swallowed up many a young 
life. 

It is not our purpose to show how these difficulties 
can be remedied, but to defend the church and the min- 
ister from too ready blame by showing how peculiar 
as well as how great the difficulties are. One or two 
hints, however, may be offered toward the solution of the 
problem. ‘The service that shall attract the young must 
have life, and have it more abundantly than it commonly 
has. The tendency of any regularly recurring occasion 
is to become formal and therefore dull. The old-fash- 
ioned congregational service, best of all as it is in the 
hands of a minister to whom it is thoroughly real and 
vital, is especially apt in general to fall into a. tame rou- 
tine. Moreover, it offers little of that opportunity for 
the congregation to participate which keeps mind as 
well as body moving, and, in a way, compels every one 
to take part in it, ministering thus to that social sense 
which is so attractive to the young. The music, too, 
should be such as they can join in. The finest quartette 
is less valuable in this way than congregational singing 
led by a chorus. Fine singing we can hear elsewhere, 
commonly much finer than our church can afford; but 
here is almost the only opportunity of the week for 
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singing together. The prayer-meeting seems to be going, 
but it is a pity that it cannot bequeath to the Sunday 
service its hearty singing. The sermon, too, must 
come down from the imposing, double-decker, architect- 
ural style in which ministers have been trained, and, 
whether with manuscript or without (for it is the man 
and not the method that chiefly tells), speak as from 
life to life. There was never a better opportunity for 
the man who has anything to say to say it and to have 
it heard; and no greater satisfaction awaits any man 
in any work than is ready for him who will evade the 
coddling which spoils the young minister, and set him- 
self, as men do in other occupations, to study and con- 
form to the conditions of success in the pulpit. If to 
these means we can add the direction of the energies of 
our young people to wise charities, we shall have done 
what we can to win their hearts and consciences. The 
frequent advice to furnish entertainment for them is 
not worth considering. This may win the shallow and 
frivolous to itself, but not to anything higher, while the 
sensible and earnest seek both their pleasure and their 
worship elsewhere. Those bodies of Christians which 
have had most success with young people have not gained 
it in this way. 


Reformed Commercialism. 


We certainly have heard enough denunciation of com- 
mercialism, and of the age as given over to the commer- 
cial spirit. It is comfortable to hear that the American 
Board of Foreign Missions has entered into an arrange- 
ment with the British government in an economic ef- 
fort to teach the natives of India how to improve their 
agriculture, and increase those products which will be 
likely to put an end to famine. It begins to seem to be 
more worth the while to double the crops and put an end 
to starvation than to make the ignorant and miserable 
natives swap creeds. Industrial schools are to be estab- 
lished, and scientific teachers are to be sent out in place 
of those who are learned only in Calvin, Saint Paul, and 
Athanasius. Rev. James Smith writes of the education 
which has been heretofore given, that it is altogether 
antiquated. He thinks there must be a thorough revo- 
lution. ‘‘Our pupils pass out of school, possessing a con- 
siderable quantity of undigested knowledge, but without 
having had their powers of observation or reflection de- 
veloped in the least. They must learn how to buy and 
how to sell, how to make and how to save, what to 
buy and how to buy.”’ Mr. Churchill, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Mr. Knight 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College have been 
helping the British officials and the American mission- 
aries in starting industrial schools at the great mission- 
ary centres. The boys are to be taught carpentry and 
wood-carving, while the girls and boys both are to be 
taught native industries. This sounds very secular, but 
it sounds very much like good common sense. 

Let us understand that commercialism, or industrial- 
ism, is, after all, not the mere reign of trusts and selfish- 
ness. Economically it does bring capital into power, 
because it is the co-operation of capital for the common 
interests of capitalists. Can it be converted to work 
for the common interests of capitalists and laborers; 
that is, for the whole p&ople? In spite of selfish and 
narrow men it must do this, and we believe it is rapidly 
coming to this position. It has brought the ends of the 
earth together. It has made all men neighbors. It 
has modified and is abolishing bigotry. It is realizing 
Jesus’ idea of ‘‘my neighbor.” It has created a new 
idea of education,—the education of the whole man for 
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a wholesome contest with the problems of the present 
life. It now seems about to take hold of propagan- 
dism, and to set our missionaries on a higher plane of 
effort,—the plane of saving life. It will abolish famine, 
because our commercial interests will not allow our 
buyers to become impoverished. It will forbid war, be- 
cause it is unendurable that our relations to all the world, 
in the way of peaceful trade, shall be disturbed. Plainly 
we cannot, from our new industrial standpoint, afford 
the survival of brute force. The government of the future 
will verge away from pure politics toward economics. 
The politician is every day losing power relatively to 
such men as Morgan, Carnegie, and Mitchell; and we 
cannot say that this is not for the benefit of the world. 

We say heartily, Go on with your reformed missions. 
Let us teach the world all that we have found out about 
raising beets and corn and wheat and alfalfa. Let us 
show them how to make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before. Let us make them able to bring the 
earth to its best. Let us give them that which made 
and makes Anglo-Saxon Christianity. Let us crush out 
our jealousies, and slough off our bigotry. Let us help 
them to unload the burden of superstition, and to know 
that he is God who lives in the blossom of the fields, in 
the fruitfulness of the orchard and garden, and who fills 
the universe with the hope of evolution. We quite 
agree with the remark of another that ‘‘the most impor- 
tant difference between a man in India and a man in 
America is not the religious difference, but the industrial 
difference.” This is one mission of Christianity, to 
make the waste places fat and the deserts to blossom 
as a rose. 


American Unitarian Association. 


“One Thing I do.” 


The great source of the strength of a church is the fact 
that its efforts are directed toa single end year after year. 
That end may be stated as the effort to teach all men that 
they are members of the household of God. We believe so 
profoundly in human nature that it is our conviction that, 
when a man once comprehends that he is a child of God, 
he will proceed to make his life worthy of that relationship. 
It is true that the very singleness of our aim sometimes 
exposes us to misunderstandings. People say, for in- 
stance, that the Church in these days is indifferent to the 
great debates that are going on between man and man 
and class and class. If as a church we take no active part 
in the political life of the time, we are hastily accused of 
indifference. If we do not suffer our work to be revolu- 
tionized by every revolutionary cry that arises, they that 
are giving themselves to the new voice utter again the 
hasty criticism that the Church is blind to the real issues 
of life. 

In making these criticisms people simply reveal that 
they have not seen the greatness of the Church in clinging 
steadfastly to a work which is more lasting and useful than 
any revolutionary aim. In proclaiming and working for the 
household of God, and in trying to make all men accept the 
responsibilities of that household, the Church is in reality 
offering a sane solution to all vexed questions of the day, 
and taking the only sure course for bringing about just 
relatioris between man and man. Justice will not come 
into the earth until God is known and trusted by all, and 
all are trying to live in the spirit of God’s household. Let 
no worker for a church, therefore, yield for an instant to” 
the assertion that he is either behind the times or indiffer-_ 
ent to the needs of the times, when the truth is that he 
stands supreme among all thinkers and workers as a man 
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whose theory of service comes nearer to the real heart of 
human life than any other. 

All souls belong to the household of God. To those 
that are ignorant of that fact they that are blessed by 
knowing it must go in missionary earnestness to carry the 
great revelation. The household of God is not limited 
to those that accept a common creed. It is not com- 
posed of those that live good lives. It is larger than any 
present circle of men, larger than any present type of 
goodness. Neither ignorance nor sin nor folly can exclude 
a soul from the divine household. All of these things may 
make one unconscious of his privileges and unfaithful to 
his obligations; and what any soul in such a condition of 
ignorance needs more than he needs anything else is light, 
the light that has shone from the faces of all preachers of 
glad tidings, the light that guides our churches on their 
mighty way. 

If it be said that the masses of the people are not inter- 
ested in talk about God and duty and eternal life, the 
great themes that enter into the proclamation of the 
kingdom of God, I would retort that this is. because we 
have not been wise enough and great enough in our talk. 
The way to meet any such indifference on the part of the 
average man is not for us to stop harping upon our grand- 
est themes, but rather for us to get-a better hold on the 

_themes, and preach about them with a braver and a more 
profound earnestness. The only thing that is certain is 
that the gospel for which the churches stand is important 
forevery man. ‘The one duty that is clear for us is the ob- 
ligation of finding out how to make our gospel a power 
unto all souls. The effort to do this is enough to occupy 
a strong soul’s entire time; and, on the whole, experience 
shows that the men who for a lifetime devote themselves 
to doing this one thing make a broader and a deeper mark 
for good upon the spiritual life of their time than any who 
strive for humanity under merely temporary ideals. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


ActInc under urgent instructions from President 
Roosevelt, the United States European squadron, con- 
sisting of two cruisers and a gunboat, sailed from Ville- 
franche at the end of last week on its way to Turkish 
waters. Although the event upon which the Presi- 
dent’s order was based—the reported assassination of 
William C. Magelssen, United States Vice-Consul at 
Beirut, Syria—did not prove as serious as was at first 
feared, still the administration decided to send the war- 
ships to their original destination for the protection of 
American citizens in the disturbed portions of the Turk- 
ish Empire. Rear-Admiral Cotton, the commander 
of the squadron, will act in conjunction with Mr. Leish- 
man, United States Minister at Constantinople, with 
a view to the settlement of several outstanding ques- 
tions in the relations between the United States and 
the Ottoman Empire. The fact that an attempt had 
been made to assassinate Mr. Magelssen was regarded 
by President Roosevelt and his advisers as sufficient 
cause for prompt and energetic action. 


we Py 


THE Ottoman government at the beginning of the 
week made every effort to obtain the recall of the Amer- 
ican squadron from its mission. The Ottoman foreign 
office contended that the despatch of the naval force 
under Rear-Admiral Cotton to Turkish ports would be 
construed by the Macedonian insurgents as an act of 
foreign sympathy with their cause, and that the dem- 
onstration would have the effect of strengthening the 
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hands of the rebels. Evidently this view of the case 
was not accepted in Washington, where it was felt that 
public opinion in the United States demanded adequate 
measures for the protection of the lives and property 
of American citizens in a country in which the admin- 
istrative system has shown itself notoriously incapable 
of guaranteeing the rights, not only of native Christian 
subjects, but also of foreign residents under the nomi- 
nal protection of their respective countries. It was 
expected that the United States warships would reach 
their destination on Friday of this week. 


eo 


Tuat Mr. Bryan is still a power to be reckoned with 
in Democratic national politics was effectively shown 
by the action of the Ohio Democratic State Convention 
last week. From the opening of the convention until 


-its close on Wednesday it was quite evident that Mr. 


Bryan’s friends held the direction of affairs. After a 
heated contest Tom L. Johnson, mayor of Cleveland, 
was nominated for governor; and the name of John M. 
Zimmerman of Springfield was not formally presented 
for the nomination. The result of the convention left 
the Democratic State Committee in the proportion of 
18 to 3 in the hands of the Bryan-Johnson element for 
next year, when delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention are to be selected. By a special resolution, 
which met with practically no opposition, Mr. Bryan 
was invited to speak in Ohio in support of the platform 
adopted by the Democracy of that State. 


& 


FURTHER steps in the effort to promote Anglo-French 
amity in the interest of universal peace are being taken 
by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who led the French 
parliamentary arbitration group in its recent visit to 
London. M. de Constant has written a formal commu- 
nication to M. Delcasse, the French minister of foreign 
affairs, setting forth the results of the visit of the dele- 
gation. In summarizing the outcome of his conferences 
with Lord Lansdowne and Secretary Chamberlain, M. de 
Constant recommends the negotiation of an arbitration 
treaty for the settlement of outstanding Anglo-French 
disputes, and suggests a conference between Great Britain 
and France to discuss the reduction of the naval forces 
of the two powers. The former proposal is said to have 
the distinct approval of those who are in control of Great 
Britain’s foreign policy, while the latter suggestion, says 
M. de Constant, is due entirely to the initiative of leading 
members of the British ministry. 
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JEwisH thinkers and philanthropists appear to be 
sharply divided on the question of the acceptance of Great 
Britain’s offer of a large tract of territory in East Africa 
for the establishment of a Jewish colony under British 
suzerainty. The announcement of the offer was made 
by Dr. Theodore Herzl, president of the Sixth Zionist 
Congress at its opening in Bale, Switzerland, at the be- 
ginning of last week. Among English Jews a decided 
opposition was manifest to the project. That a simi- 
lar opposition obtained among the delegates from the 
Russian Jews for whose especial benefit the British 
grant is designed, was shown unmistakably at the con- 
gress. When, after a heated debate, it was decided 
to send a committee to East Africa to investigate the 
situation, the Russian delegates left the hall as a protest. 
Apparently the majority of the 7ionists do not intend 
to abandon their project for the re-establishment of 
the Jewish nation in Palestine. 
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DECISIVE results in the interest of peace and civiliza- 
tion are expected from the activities of M. de Witte as 
president of the Council of Ministers of the Russian 
Empire. M. de Witte, who has long held the portfolio 
of finance, was appointed to the higher office by a rescript 
published on last Saturday. The new Russian premier 
has been regarded by the outside world as the strong 
conservative influence in the imperial administration. 
He is credited with having been the effective restrain- 
ing force upon the activities of Gen. Kouropatkine, the 
minister of war, the aggressive soldier, and M. de Plevhe, 
the equally aggressive reactionary. M. de Witte’s ele- 
vation to the highest post in the empire is interpreted 
by foreign critics as indicating the eczar’s determination 
that the policy of peaceful commercial and industrial 
development shall prevail. It is certain that a large 
and vigorous faction of the Russian bureaucracy is 
bitterly hostile to M. de Witte as the representative of 
un-Russian political and sociological doctrines. 


Brevities. 


For most of the world vacations are over. ‘They come 
to a sharp conclusion on the first day of September. 


The general public is slowly making up the money 
stolen from poor Methodist ministers. There ought to 
be no delay in refilling the widow’s cruse and meal jar. 


That church is good which makes good men and women. 
That church is better which gives them right thought 
about the world in which they live, and that church 
is best which gives right thinking people work to do 
which will stand forever. 


One sanctimonious thief casts discredit upon all who 
are associated with him in the church and Sunday-school, 
as he does not upon those who are associated with him 
in business. This is irrational, yet it is right. Hold 
the church up to the highest standard. 


Young men who are frightened away from the min- 
istry by the cry that its best days are over will, if they 
are fitted for the work, have a sad awakening by and 
by when they see the pulpit coming to greater honor 
and a wider influence than it has had since the first 
prophet lifted up his voice in the name of Israel’s God 
and the law of righteousness. 


If only one has courage he may print any statement, 
however absurd, and for a moment it will be believed 
even by very intelligent people. If, for instance, it were 
claimed that there were towns where deaths were only 
five in a thousand, many would not only believe it, but 
begin to study into the causes of such immunity from 
disease, not taking into account the fact that this would 
imply an average length of life of two hundred years. 


Last Sunday Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., preached in 
the Orthodox Congregational church in Lexington, 
Mass. In that town the relations between churches 
are so agreeable that it is possible in the summer vaca- 
tion for the Unitarian and Orthodox Congregational 
churches to unite. It is within the memory of man that 
Dr. Savage would not have been welcome in some Uni- 
tarian churches. It is greatly to his credit that he 
never made capital of the fact, and never allowed his 
friends to represent him as a martyr. He endured 
hardness, made no fuss about it, and has his reward. 
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The Song of Rebirth. 


In the light of the silent stars that shine on the struggling sea, 
In the weary cry of the wind and the whisper of flower and tree, 
Under the break of laughter, deep in the tide of tears, ; 

I hear the loom of the weaver that weaves the web of years. 


The green uncrumpling fern and the dew that dims the rose 
Are mingled into the silence where the wings of music close, 
Mingled into the timeless that never a moment mars, 
Mingled into the darkness that made the sun and stars. 


One with the flower of a day, one with the withered moon, 
One with the granite mountains that melt into the noon, 


One with the dream that triumphs beyond the light of the spheres, 
We come from the loom of the weaver that weaves the web of years. 


—Alfred Noyes. 


Checks and Balances. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. LYON. 


The election of a new pope has called attention not 
only to the moral quality, but to the power and vitality 
of the institution which he represents. Nothing seems 
stranger in our modern civilization than the undimin- 
ished numbers and unabated confidence of the Roman 
Church. If it seems less influential in the Latin coun- 
tries, it has more than made good its losses in Anglo- 
Saxon and Teutonic lands. Its hopes in America are 
boundless. It seems to be undismayed in England, 
building a cathedral near the great abbey which it once 
owned and lost. The latest writer upon German life 
says that “in an overwhelmingly Protestant country 
like Germany, with its 36,000,000 of Protestants against 
20,000,007 of Catholics, the Centre (or Catholic ultra- 
montane party) has become the dominating factor in her 
political life.” It was the Catholic Church which brought 
Bismarck to his knees after he had conquered Austria 
and France in two brilliant campaigns. He could con- 
quer arms, but not faith. 

Yet it would seem that every distinctive factor in 
our modern life is at work against Romanism. Sci- 
ence and democracy, the diffusion of education and 
the accessibility of all knowledge, must have been ex- 
pected to eat away the heart of this ancient faith, and 
undermine the long-standing foundations of its institu- 
tions. Yet not only has it surrendered no article of its 
creed, but it has added, in the very centre of the nine- 
teenth century, the most defiant and arrogant of all its 
pretensions, that of the infallibility of its head. It stands 
like a rock, while all the ideas and movements that seem 
surest of the future dash vainly against it and flow past 
it unheeded. 

‘The reason for this is a very simple one, that great 


numbers of people do not—perhaps cannot, perhaps 
also will not if they can—think for themselves. They 


must have some person or institution to think for them. 
If there be an institution possessed of the charm and 
the impressiveness of antiquity, flowing, like some Afri- 
can stream, from a distant and romantic source, and 
coming down into the present with great volume and 
momentum; if, moreover, it have gathered as it came 
knowledge of human nature and wisdom in the art of 
playing upon its emotions,—that institution will be the _ 
one to which the unthinking mind will most naturally 
turn. But behind the satisfaction lies the wide-spread 
need of some concrete and imposing authority to which — 
the world of hard-pressed workers, too busy to meditate — 
much upon the great problems of religion, may resort 
for instruction and refuge. ; 

Now the modern age, in spite of the freedom and the 
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truth which have been won for it by the noblest of its 
children, is a Martha-age, cumbered with much serving 
of material aims, and seems to be falling farther and 
farther behind the religious earnestness and thought- 
fulness of its fathers. If this be true, and if it should 
continue, while some will be satisfied with no religion 
and some will keep up the effort to think their way 
to new truth, others will accept authority as their guide, 
and be happy in the emotions which it provides for them. 
Religion we must have, if not of our own finding, then 
that which others offer out of their experience and thought. 
Religious neglect will end in religious slavery. Slav- 
ery always had its good side for those who could not 
govern themselves, and ecclesiastical servitude is far 
better than misused freedom for those who cannot or 
will not take care of their own souls. 

In this sense the Roman Church is a providential 
institution, and may yet have a greater service to do 
mankind than it has done since it took Europe out of 
the chaos and lawlessness of the decadent empire. In 
a mild way we see a certain tendency of the children 
of careless ‘‘Liberal Christians” toward another church 
that offers reverence for an institution, a definite creed, 
the observance of days and sacraments, and a worship 
skilfully devised to touch the devotional instinct, to 
those who have been left without care or teaching in 
the way of piety. The tendency is for such a good one, 
and they who provide no other satisfaction for the re- 
ligious sentiment, but by their silence and their example 
imply that it is of no consequence, should neither wonder 
nor resist. But this church, however helpful in some 
ways, has not the requisite authority—neither the age, 
the size, the universality, nor the skill—to satisfy very 
fully the demand of the deeply feeling but not deeply 
thinking multitude that is growing up under the in- 
competent leadership of Protestantism. The fate of 
Newman awaits them, to go on logically to the one 
church that can satisfy, if any can, the quest of the 
weak and tired spirit for the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land. 

It is but a parallel to the law of political history. Mis- 
used or neglected freedom ends in tyranny. ‘The French 
Revolution led straight to Napoleon. The city whose 
merchants forsake the polls falls into the hands of the 
‘‘boss.” The slave, freed too soon, degenerates and 
comes back under the sway of his superior. Chaos 
has its limits. Freedom, whether of thought or of ac- 
tion, is never beyond the divine oversight. Like the 

‘“governor’’ on the engine, there is an automatic con- 
- trivance in human life that checks and reduces the ten- 
dency to confusion and ruin. 


Swiss Letter. 


“For the thirtieth time?’’ No: let us say the twenty- 
eighth. ‘‘But you have always been going ever since 
I first knew you, and I have known you these thirty 
years. Isn’t it getting just a little monotonous and 
stale?” Not a bit of it. It is as fresh and varied as 
on the first adventure. The passion grows by what it 
feeds upon. 

So on August 10 we left London, having had, for 
reasons of health, to abandon the idea of Amsterdam, 
and fly off to the hills and the ‘‘sweet fields of liv- 
ing green” at once. The crossing from Dover to Ostend 
was simply delightful, and for an interesting reason. 
Not because the water was smooth. On the contrary, 
the waves were high, capped with crests of foaming brine, 
and the strong wind held its own from pier to pier. But 
the day was as brilliant as the north wind was strong. 
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The sun shone from an unclouded sky, and this all- 
cheering brightness was the salvation of all such as are 
by the sea so easily upset. Not one of them was ill. 
Had the sky been overcast, so high a sea, so strong a 
wind, would have affected the senses and imagination 
very differently, and all the stewards on board would 
have been in constant requisition. Sea-sickness, like 
many another, is a pure product of the imagination,— 
something it conjures up, and then inflicts upon the 
physical system. This is not the teaching of ‘‘Chris- 
tian Science,” but of psychological science. 

The evening of the first day found us at Brussels, 
taking our dinner out of doors in front of the Hdtel 
des Boulevards, amid all sorts and conditions of men, 
the shouting of newspaper venders and the whirring 
hither and thither of many electric trams. ‘The dinner 
over, wife and grandson were lijled up to some hotel 
height of comfort for the night. The grandfather lin- 
gered at his table amid the electric glare and the come 
and go of the ever-imbibing crowd, all chattering, all 
taking wine or beer or other drinks, that they might 
chatter about their little infinitesimal nothings,—those - 
nothings of which most of our lives are made, nothing 
of some considerable passing interest, importance, or 
passion to us, but emptied bubbles of vanity to all but 
ourselves. 

From Brussels to Strassburg is not an unpleasant run 
over the Belgian State Railway. ‘The fields are full of 
harvesters. The crops are golden and heavy. Sometimes 
we have the six seats of our compartment to ourselves, 
sometimes others share it with us. An English clergyman, 
his wife and son, get in at some station near the Ardennes. 
He has less of the usual clerical hauteur; is as serious and 
gentle and well-mannered as a good nonconformist,— 
a man of sixty, with a wife five or six years younger, 
perhaps, and not at all the ordinary parson’s wife. The 
son has gotten himself up most unconventionally, or 
in the conventionalism of the modern athlete. He is 
a young man of twenty years, perhaps, no doubt a uni- 
versity man, his flesh well under subjection, muscles 
hard and well developed,—a kind of wiry John Baptist 
of the expected, all-conquering, physical Messiah. They 
have been searching for some place for a quiet stay in 
the Ardennes. But the Ardennes are overrun and over- 
full. At a resort where they spent the last night as 
best they could, there were forty rooms and two hun- 
dred guests. They came with us as far as Luxemburg,— 
another little scene as we came en route. 

Again at Strassburg, in front of Hotel Pfeiffer, we have 
our dinner out of doors. The electric lights are over 
our heads. The trams are in constant come and go. 
Others are also having their evening meal. But all 
is quieter, more restful than at Brussels. Fewer women 
at these tables, but many men of the imperial host. 
Near us is a burly officer of high rank. He has, beside 
his fine uniform, every aspect that most becomes the 
human butchering profession. If he has a soft spot in 
his heart, a little cell where God may be within him, 
there is not the slightest indication of it in his visage,— 
one of the worst of the old Roman emperors risen again. 
For half an hour I study him,—a man embodying the 
spirit of the pitiless and terrible; a man who would 
see you roasted on a spit, and eat his dinner as if you 
were but an ox or pig. Most human faces have some 
traces of the humaner feelings. To me his had none. 
Beside him sat a younger officer of slighter build, and 
with the light of an amiable heart not yet gone from 
his countenance. Both eat and drink like all the rest 
of us; but, if a woman passes, they exchange remarks 
concerning her. If she be young, pretty, well dressed, 
the remarks become more significant. Now and then 
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one or the other evokes a laugh from his companion. 
By and by they get up and stride away, their swords 
clattering along the ground beside them. So we have 
a glimpse into the fringe of the military garment now 
thrown by the great powers over our twentieth century 
Christian world! 

Arriving next day at Bale, we arm ourselves with those 
tickets which allow us to go up and down and across 
Switzerland, from one extreme of it to the other, as many 
times as we please, on any railway or steamboat of the 
land (climbing railways alone excepted) for thirty days. 
Having one of these one may travel night and day for 
the month without any further cost, without looking 
at his cash to see if he can afford to go here or there. 
A third-class ticket of this kind costs fifty-five francs. 
It is required that you should give two hours’ notice that 
you wish for such a ticket, and that you furnish an 
unmounted photograph of yourself, carte-de-visite size, 
to be affixed to the ticket, that every conductor may be 
quite sure that you are really you. Having complied 
with all these conditions, we made our first use of these 
_général-abonnement ticket by coming on from Bale to 
Lucerne on the 12th. Arriving at five in the afternoon, 
we came direct to our Lucerne home, Pension Bienz, 
only to find that we could have no room until the next 
day. Then began the search for place to sleep. Every 
pension and hotel was more than full. All were turning 
the stream of constant new arrivals from their doors. 
All were very sorry indeed that they must do it to you, 
as they had been obliged to do it to others all day. But 
our porter, very proud of his English, hunted and hunted 
with heart and hope. Repulsed at this place, he tried 
that. At last he assailed one private abode after another. 
Some could possibly sleep two, ‘‘but three, no, couldn't 
possibly do it.” Finally, the persevering fellow began 
to climb up from flat to flat, and at last found a good 
woman who thought she could manage it; and, as she 
thought, she did, and we slept the sleep of the travel- 
weary. Next morning we came to temporary anchor 
in this ever-to-be-commended Pension Bienz. We found 
it filled chiefly with Americans, from Providence, Pough- 
keepsie, Baltimore, and the wide, if no longer wild, West. 
At table nothing was more in evidence than the Ameri- 
can dialect of the mother tongue. 

Yesterday, August 14, a brilliant day, we took first 
a boat across an arm of the lake, and then a train up 
the valley that lies between the Stanserhorn and the 
Buochserhorn to a little village lying under these con- 
siderable hills. The warm sun brought out sweetness 
from the green meadows, as we ate our lunch in a shady 
nook. ‘The butterflies gave alertness to the grandson, 
and jubilancy to his feet. The notes of birds and of 
many waters were on the air. We rejoiced that we had 
come. As we passed the village church (the important 
thing in every such homely place), we entered it through 
a little vestibule. Instead of seeing posted there notices 
of social dances and club oyster suppers and tea meet- 
ings and other such up-to-date ecclesiastical motors, 
we saw a considerable number of honored skulls ranged 
in tier above tier,—the skulls of the best, doubtless, 
whose very bones were too good to be forgotten by those 
who had heard of their lives and honored their memory. 
‘‘What are they here for?” said the boy. And this 
was followed by an explanation that need not be repeated 
here. Leaving these skulls amid the honors of their 
golden letterings, we passed into the body of the church. 
It was large, light, well kept, with not too many adorn- 
ings, no tawdry or vulgar ones. On either side the doors 
opened out into the beautiful day. A sister, and eight 
or ten little children intent upon watching and helping 
her, were at the altar end. The sister was decorating 
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for the fete of the morrow, August 15, the Assumption 
of the Virgin. On the floor were masses of freshly cut 
phlox and fern and brilliant-colored summer flowers, 
and there were bottles filled with water; and the children 
were all so eager and full of anticipation of a great glad 
day to come! They were little children, peasant 
children, just such as Mary herself bore and reared 
in another hillside village centuries ago, some little 
bare-foot, bare-headed little Jesus among them. At 
this Wolfenschiessen we found ourselves near to Nazareth. 
This morning, August 15, the great sweet-toned bells 
of the Hofkirche—commonly called the Lucerne Cathe- 
dral—rang out their first festal call at four o'clock. It 
was five hours later that, as I entered, I found a Fran- 
ciscan telling a congregation of perhaps fifteen hundred 
or two thousand, or even more, a great many imagina- 
ble things about Mary. He told so many things about 
her that no single hearer could possibly remember more 
than a small fraction. Perhaps it would be sufficient if 
each should seize upon one, and cling to that. She was 
the mother of God. She was the joy of heaven, she was 
the hope of earth. She was the spouse of the eternal 
Father. She was the lover of little children. She was 
the crowned queen of heaven, and our queen. And 
so on, and so on, for a full half-hour, and until some 
who had endured bravely had fallen asleep. These 
imaginations having been put to words, a glorious hour 
of music and worship began. The grand organ was 
supplemented by a full orchestra and a choir of many 
voices, some of them of singular strength and sweetness. 
The voices of the Swiss are not noted for delicacy, but 
these were an exception to the rule. Except in the Milan 
Cathedral I have never heard a mass so grand, so ex- 
pressive, so sweet. It was God worshipped in this femi- 
nine gender, in that same motherhood of his to whom as 
to his fatherhood Theodore Parker was wont to pray. 
Extremes mieet. Sie 


Arcadia — with Differences. 


Our hamlet is without doubt the most unpicturesque 
group of cottages in England. We are new, for one 
thing; we are all of red brick and blue slates; and our 
houses, put up for us by rival ‘‘builders and undertakers,” 
are as much alike as if the rivals were twins. ‘They are 
all of the German toy-box order of architecture,—the 
only order our builders ever knew. Such as they are, 
our roads are straight, and we all stand four-square to 
them, without a trace of architectural coyness or bash- 
fulness about us. All around us, in the distance, visi- 
ble from every point on every road, stand beech woods, 
the lineal descendants of primeval forest. But we are 
on a wide clearing, with few trees, and no hedges of any 
respectable age to soften our coloring or break our out- 
lines. 

We are not the result of anybody’s fad or ideal, nor 
of any movement, except, maybe, of great world move- 
ments, of which we are as unconscious as that the earth 
moves in its orbit. A neighboring land-owner was will- 
ing to sell certain fields ‘‘in plots of from a quarter of an 
acre to ten acres,’’ and we were eager to buy, and able 
to do it, on the terms he gave us. Not one of us has ever 
dreamed of aspiring to a domain of the larger limit. 
The work of a man’s hands, even when helped by the 
labor of a woman’s, doesn’t so readily produce a great 
land-owner as that! Ten acres! One only of us has 
got so much as three; and, though he has a horse, his 
cow is still to seek. A few ‘‘managing” families have 
secured an acre; but the majority of us are content to 
add sod to sod, until we have half or quarter that amount. 
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When the ground was bought, we were ready to begin 
the long struggle toward a house of our own. We toiled 
and slaved over each bit of garden after working hours, 
for years, perhaps, before we could put up anything 
except a shanty for tools. We sold our garden produce, 
contributing to the maintenance of the local carrier 
by sending it to the nearest town in his van; we worked 
for one another and for the gentry round; we kept hens 
and pigs, and made them pay; we drank hop beer and 
parsnip wine, made by ‘‘the missis,” instead of the 
publicans’ beverages; we toiled and slaved and scraped, 
adding shilling to shilling and pound to pound, until 
at last there came a day never to be forgotten, when 
the ruddy builder stood on our ground with his hands 
in his pockets, directing the taking out of the founda- 
tions of our house. He had no plan in his pocket with 
his hands. You don’t want a plan for scraping a road 
or hemming a handkerchief. A trench is dug six good 
inches deep, marking out a square, and up go the walls 
to fit the door and window-frames already made by 
machinery, and carefully notched and marked so that 
our builder can make no mistake. 

What a pleasure it was to look forward to the house 
all those years! How we delighted to price timber and 
bricks and slates whenever we had the chance! ‘We 
knew to a nicety how much our house should cost with 
our own labor thrown in, and every one of us can tell 
of some wonderful bargain which we lighted upon to 
cheer our enterprise. There was that derelict range, 
picked up for seven shillings in an iron-monger’s yard, 
which does excellent work in one of our kitchens; that 
lot of carpet felt, given by a family removing from a 
big house, which lines the iron roof of one of our stables, 
—and similar instances of good luck. At last the house 
stood roofed in, with blinds and curtains all complete; 
and, as we turned homeward from work and caught 
the light in the lower left-hand window, we had to shake 
the tools in the frail upon our shoulders to be certain 
that it wasn’t all a dream. 

Our houses are all alike, did I say? What a mistake! 
You, tearing along on a bicycle, caring only to avoid 
our puddles or make a record, might think so; but we 
know better. We see differences and distinctions. Sev- 
eral of us have porches, some with the door flush with 
the outer corners of the porch, others modestly retir- 
ing to the level of the house wall. Our red brick is varied 
by white or gray ones, arranged in bands or double 
compasses or criss-crosses. One loyal owner had his 


- faney bricks arranged in diamonds to commemorate 


our late queen’s second jubilee. A few of us boast veran- 
das. There are bay windows and flat windows, and 
one house has a wonderful round panel in the door. All 
the hamlet smiled when one ambitious neighbor had 
a letter-box put in; and we said to one another, ‘‘It gets 
more like London every day.’’ And what can you call 
it but a distinction if you have in your midst a garden 
with two flagstafis? They are a source of pride and 
interest to every one in our primitive inland region; 
and, when the minister spoke of them as ‘‘two tall posts,”’ 
we resented the slip in our mild way, out of regard for 
the Handy Man who owns the house, and is such an in- 
valuable neighbor. 

““*Posts,’ indeed! Did he never notice the flags fly- 
ing from them?” we said. ‘‘Not at coronation time? 
Nor, only half-way up, when the old queen lay dead? 
‘Posts!’ ’e might a’most as well have said pea-sticks!”’ 

As for our interior diversities, they seem to begin and 
end with the want or the possession of a hand-rail to the 
stairs, which always goes straight up between the front 
kitchen and the ‘‘front room,’—a subtle term for an 
inclosure never sat in, and sacred to funerals, prayer- 
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meetings, and the safe keeping of the family’s Sunday 
hats. We boast but few hand-rails. Where they appear, 
there is always some story connected with them of a 
lucky chance or of touching reminiscences, as in the case 
of the widow at the end of the road, who tells you with 
mournful tenderness that her dear .departed husband’s 
ght wife was an invalid, and he had the rail put up for 
er. 

Our calls, which are of angelic brevity and fewness, 
are paid and received in the garden or at the front gate. 
Our social intercourse otherwise is limited to the ameni- 
ties of the carrier’s van when we go to town; to the whis- 
pered interchange of news at a Dorcas meeting, or before 
the week-night service; or as we ‘‘pass one another 
out,”’ or on our way to and from church or chapel. 

Yes: we are new and ugly and jerry-built. It is 
hard to believe that the men and women who built the 
picturesque beam cottages in neighboring ancient vil- 
lages, and the old farm-houses scattered over all our 
rolling woodland district, were our ancestors. As Low- 
ell’s farmer stalked over his fields, asking, ‘‘Where’s 
peace?” I find myself going about my daily work, asking, 
Where’s beauty? Where is the artistic sense, the feel- 
ing of fitness which wedded the ancient building so har- 
moniously to its surroundings, the love of good work- 
manship and the ability to execute it, which formed, 
we must suppose, a part of English rural character in 
days gone by? ‘These things have gone from us, gone 
with the old times, perhaps no more to see a resurrection 
than will they. 

But, even as we stand, we have our compensations. 
The sunlight floods our rooms in a way uncoveted by 
our forefathers, nestling in deep-wooded hollows, and 
impossible to them by reason of the hideous window 
tax. Our gardens give a variety and a plenty to our 
food such as older generations only pictured in the dreams 
of starvation fever. The space within each little house 
is sufficient for decency, for womanly self-respect, for 
lives of human love and devotion. There is room in 
each for the soul to find itself and to find God. 

Then the sense of ownership is slowly changing our 
ways and our characters. The man who danders over 
a field all day at the rate of immemorial custom works 
like a colonist in his own garden of an evening. ‘The 
woman who used to think that waste was the dignity 
of a big kitchen is now so thrifty that she throws her 
floor-sweepings to her hens. We grumble occasionally 
still at the parson or the parish if either of them think 
too well of our ‘prosperity, and perhaps our last token 
of complete regeneration will be independence of their 
help. But we plod along from day to day, even in ex- 
treme old age and feebleness, cheered when things are 
at the darkest by the thought, ‘‘Of course, there’s always 
the bit of ground and the house.’’ We mean our own 
house. We die at home, and our children bury us, and 
renew the wreaths upon our graves. 

There is no plutocratic and benevolent employer to 
arrange our amusements and instruction. There is no 
landlord to dictate our votes, and no great lady to de- 
vise a pretty uniform for our children. So far from that, 
it is a distinct concession if such girls as go to confirma- 
tion all wear caps of one pattern. We like to ‘‘observe 
our own minds” in sumptuary as well as in all other 
matters. We are only free, and free largely by our own 
efforts. 

Lastly, we have become honest. An ancient proverb 
said of our neighborhood, ‘‘If you beat a bush it’s odds 
but you start a thief’; but we are so honest now that 
timid lowland strangers are amazed. 

Our fruit lies open to every neighbor’s child, but hangs 
untouched till we gather it ourselves. Coal is never 
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under lock and key by day or night. Indeed, we don’t 
always put ourselves under lock and key at night: it 
is just as it happens. The woodman’s pile of seductive 
logs, ready to be retailed at three a penny, and his heap 
of chips for kindling, stand unfenced close by the road all 
the year round; and he would not risk a chip for half 
an hour. ‘There is a ‘‘week-end” cottage in our midst, 
which, of course, is uninhabited for days together, when 
its owner is in town. We all know where its key lies 
hid. The charwoman knows, and does the odd jobs 
in the cottage at her leisure. The carrier knows, and 
takes the goods he is instructed to bring to town, replac- 
ing the key in its hiding-place. But nobody else ‘‘med- 
dles or makes’’ with key or cottage or garden. Why 
should we? Nobody has anything which we haven’t 
got a little better ourselves, or which we cannot buy 
if we want it. We know and respect the effort which 
secured them their portion: they know and respect ours. 


So, sometimes, thinking of what environment has 
done for these neighbors of mine, I ask myself, in the 
words of Joseph Wood, ‘‘Who can tell what man will 
be when all the conditions are gracious, when the long 
ages with their varied disciplines have done their work 
of refinement, when the ape and the tiger are worked 
out of our blood?” And I find myself longing to 
see what might be made of English men and women 
if we could lure them back to the country, give them 
again their love of England, teach them her history and 
her noble traditions as living realities. If only we could 
add to our freedom a wider intelligence, to our religion 
a more penetrating morality, and to our independence 
and industry a horror of shams and make-shifts, and 
a power to see and to love the best! 

There is the power of an endless hope in the words, 
“It doth not yet appear what we shall be.’’—Mary Ralph, 
in the Inqutrer. 


Che Pulpit. 


The New Theism. 


BY REV. CHARLES GORDON AMES. - 


In the second verse of the forty-second Psalm are these 
words of some ancient man: ‘‘My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God.” 

He speaks for us. It is the desire of the nations; it is 
the voice of the ages; it is the cry of the human soul,—of 
the human soul when, like a child, it has no language but a 
cry. And, like the cry of a child, it is the expression of 
a vague instinct,—an instinct of relationship, deeper 
than all thought. If the child does not know the mean- 
ing of its own'cry, the mother knows; and in time the 
child comes to know. So the soul’s cry grows ever more 
clear and articulate as man learns in part his own nature 
and his mighty needs. But, even when the soul does 
not understand its own longing, are we to suppose the 
Supreme Parent deaf and dumb and blind? 

Human thought about God, as about life and the 
world, is a perpetual education. The savage, with 
untutored mind, 


“Sees God in the clouds, or hears Him in the wind.” 


Max Miiller says that in the early world the worship of 
the sun was inevitable: it was the divinest thing visible, 
and spoke with its common daily rays to every heart, 
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as well as to every eye: But to an undisciplined mind 
the facts of the world seem scattered and unrelated: 
it is not easy to gather them into unity. The little boy, 
riding in the evening, waking and sleeping by turns, 
opening his eyes further on and seeing what he saw 
back there, but not recognizing it as the same, says, 
‘‘Mamma, another moon!” It is the same moon, but 
not to him: he does not yet know the order. Is it strange 
that men have worshipped many gods, dividing the 
world as it were among them,—one god for the sky, 
another for the earth, another for the sea? Each na- 
tion, each tribe, had its own: every aspect of nature 
seemed to be in different hands,—one was the god of 
the mountain; another, of the wood; another, of the 
running stream; another, of the seedtime or of the har- 
vest; and each city might have its own protecting 
deity. 

That there must be One over all was the thought of 
advancing, clearer minds. ‘Then they said, ‘‘He is above 
all the gods: He made all the others.’’ Or He was the 
‘‘All-Father,”’ the Father of gods and men,—a, Supreme 
Power, King, and Lord. But even yet there was only 
a dim idea of what His character might be. ‘There is 
something more than wit in the saying that ‘‘an honest 
God is the noblest work of man.’ For the advancing 
conception of Deity is at once cause and consequence 
of the advancing state of man. When the divine char- 
acter is seen to be a moral character, henceforth it ac- 
quires a commanding authority. So we are told that, 
when God appeared to Abraham, the clear voice said: 
“T am the Almighty God! Walk before me, and be 
thou perfect.” 

A child who has caught the Christian idea of God may 
see more clearly than many a pagan priest. One little 
boy not far away asked his older brother, ‘“‘Is God very 
great?” ‘‘Yes,” was the answer, ‘‘but He’s not a bit 
proud.”” Men have had to ask about the character of 
God. Does He notice us? Does He care? ‘‘Yes,” 
they said, ‘‘for He rules: He rules events. The things 
that happen are under His direction. He commands, 
requires: He forbids, and He punishes. He brings 
calamities and misfortunes upon men for their sins. 
He gives laws to the nations.” All the ancient laws 
were thought of as coming from Him. Manu in India, 
Minos in Crete, Moses in Arabia,—these all were supposed 
to have received the statutes for their people from the 
heavens. So He sends messages and messengers. Grad- 
ually there grew great bodies of traditions, beliefs, or 
opinions about God, and about all things concerning 
the origin and destiny and duty of man. ‘They were 
supposed to be of supernatural origin. This is not 
wholly a superstition. The truth in the divine mind 
must somehow have found its way through appointed 
channels to the human mind, however imperfectly re- 
ceived and unworthily expressed. 

At one stage, all this is taken as if it were an inter- 
ference; as if God came occasionally and said something, 
and then returned into silence and left the world to go 
on, or perhaps was otherwise occupied. Just as the 
king visits one province of his realm and then another, 
so the Deity was limited and localized in human thought, 
and was not always present. Some enlightened minds 
indeed said: ‘‘He is the inhabitant of eternity; He fills 
heaven and earth; He is the righteous Judge, and His 
tender mercies are over all His works.” But this was 
above the common thought of the age, just as the wis- 
dom of the sage is above the ignorance of the rude peas- 
ant. And for a time these sacred truths were held and 
taught as sacred mysteries, which must not be told to. 
the common herd, as pearls must not be cast before swine. - 
So the holy doctrines were taught only to the initiated, — 


———- 
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and with imposing solemnities. As for the multitude, 
let them bow to their images. It is just as well; yes, 
it is better. 

Men are never aware how little they know till they 
begin to think more deeply. The inquirer says to the 
sage, ‘‘Tell me what is God!’ The sage answers, ‘‘Give 
me a day to think.’’ And at the end of the day, ‘‘Give 
me a week.”” At the end of the week, ‘‘Give me a year.’’ 
And at the end of the year, ‘‘The more I think, the more 
I am perplexed.” ‘‘Who by searching can find Him 
out to perfection ?”’ 

The beginnings of intelligence are small, and the high- 

est intelligence we ever reach must be small in the pres- 
ence of the vast reality. We must piece together little 
bits of fact before we have any real knowledge. We 
must see knowledge in its relation to life before we have 
any real wisdom. We must look behind facts to prin- 
ciples: we must read meanings. The alphabet makes 
words; words make sentences; the printed volume of 
learning is built up by spelling out the meaning of facts 
or thoughts. But no book can help us unless we read 
with some share of the author’s intelligence. One may 
go through a dozen pages, and get little more than the 
mouse that nibbles the leaves to make a softer nest. 
One may walk through a great library, and go out as 
ignorant as he went in. One may live a hundred years 
under the sky, and never once ‘‘look through nature 
up to nature’s God.” 

Sometimes we are told that men know God only through 
the Bible,—that in ancient times He showed Himself 
to Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Elijah. We have 
their testimony, and we must believe on the strength 
of their say-so. Others tell us that all we can know must 
be learned from God’s manifestation of Himself in the 
person of a divine man. It is true that our thought of 
God has been enlarged and enriched beyond measure 
by the sacred records and by Christian teaching; but 
we want something beyond hearsay. Our souls ery 
out for the living God,—the God who is, as well as the 
God who was. And the highest of all truths can never 
be confirmed too much. 

To finite minds the unknown is and ever will be more 
than the known. Yet what we do not know can never 
contradict what we do know; and, when once we have 
made an honest beginning, the path of progress is wide 
open. When we have grasped the simplest truth of 
arithmetic, as that one and one are two, we may be 
reasonably sure that the most advanced stage of mathe- 
matics will never. disprove the statement. We are 
short-sighted in respect to the Absolute: we are blind 
in respect to the Infinite. Yet the finite must be re- 
lated to the Infinite. If a finite creature is alive at all, 
he must be alive in the Infinite, as every star must have 
its place in the infinitude of space. 

But our questions come back unanswered out of the 
silence, out of the mystery. Can we believe in things we 
cannot verify by our senses? We see effects: we never 
see a cause. Yet can we doubt there is causation? We 
see appearances: did we ever see below the surface? 
Processes we see: we never see the forces that are at 
work. Who ever saw a force? Who ever saw time 
or space? Who ever saw power, wisdom, goodness, 
honesty, truth, justice? Yes, we do see all these; for 
we have other eyes than those that look on outward 
facts. 

Shall we say that because we have not seen life, and 
because no man ever saw himself, that there is no life 
and no self? The doubt of the divine is as irrational 
as the doubt of the human. The human soul dwells 

in mystery, yet there is nothing of which we are so sure 
as of our existence; We came honestly and 
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rationally by our ideas of some things which we cannot 
see; and the foundation of our belief in God, I think, 
is deeply laid in our constitution, and is developed through 
the actual experiences of life. See how the cry is an- 
swered. 

First there is the impression made on us by external 
things, by the outside touch. Nature is a _printing- 
office, and we receive its impressions as surely as paper 
receives impressions from the type. Creation appears 
to be an apparatus for this purpose: it is a vast and orderly 
display of the products of power and wisdom,—very 
vague to dim eyes, perhaps, for we have not learned to 
read clearly. Yet every bright child asks questions and 
has a craving for knowledge; and in the very asking of 
questions is a certain germ of faith that knowledge can 
be had, a certain hope for an answer, and a certain 
passionate love for knowing. So faith and hope and 
love are original instincts, and make all scholarship pos- 
sible. Hence at last comes a belief in Providence, which 
brings things within our reach and fits them to our 
need. 

Then comes a second stage. Spiritual sentiments unfold 
in the man, and call forth feelings which spring up un- 
bidden,—treverence, dependence, the sense of mystery, 
of trust. Glimpses of the mighty God make even the 
child delighted and afraid. ‘These facts are as sure and 
real as gravitation, light, heat,—even while they remain 
vague as these are to our careless thinking. 

Now what do these facts imply? Dependence implies 
dependence on some adequate power. Reverence im- 
plies somebody deserving it. As lungs imply air and 
eyes imply light, so the hunger and cry of the human 
soul implies God. The needs that require truth and 
love imply truth and love as living realities. 

There is a third stage. We have a moral nature that 
is proper to us. We distinguish between right and 
wrong. We recognize a law of duty. And this unfolds 
in the mind as naturally as the flowers are unfolding in 
the spring air. It is indeed held in very delicate organs. 
But these sentiments of truth and justice, honesty and 
kindness, are not less real because they will not bear 
rough handling. The sense of obligation to be inwardly 
pure may be accepted as an answer to our cry for the 
knowledge of God. If it assures us that He would have 
us be holy as He is holy, it becomes a revelation of our 
own high nature as well as His. And so beautiful im- 
ages break upon the inward eye,—the images of these 
qualities which we never see with the outward eye, but 
are continually looking for in human character around 
us, and are disappointed if we do not find. 

Now all these qualities meet and blend in a single 
conception of perfection. And there comes a time when 
the word, ‘‘Be perfect, as your Father in heaven is 
perfect,” has a meaning, because we have framed an 
ideal of what perfection is; and it stands to us for a reve- 
lation of God. Then we have normally a desire to be 
like that ideal,—to be perfect ourselves. 

This conception of God, this unfolding in the mind 
through the influences and experiences of life, has been 
immensely improved upon or helped by the later dis- 
coveries and testimonies of science. The telescope and 
the microscope have enlarged our conception of the uni- 
verse and enriched our thought. The more the grandeur 
of the universe appears, the more is the glory of the Soul 
of the universe magnified in our thought. The ancients 
said, ‘‘He dwelleth in the thick darkness”: there came 
a voice which said, ‘‘He hideth himself in the light.” 
For, as the universe grew clearer to mankind, instead 
of dazzling us by its fulness, it seemed an unveiling and 
revelation of some Reality past description. 

The larger thought of God has also been helped by the 
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recent studies of the processes that go forward in nature: 
Careful observers report that behind all processes there 
is a manifest direction, just like superintendence. Let 
us take wide views of what has gone forward in the pro- 
duction of the physical universe. Look once: what is 
there? No world,—vast, dim, dense clouds of fire- 
mist, of floating gas, formless, and apparently mean- 
ingless. Look again: all that ‘‘diffused float’’ has con- 
densed into shining globes, suns, and worlds. Is there 
no direction manifest in such a process as this? Look 
again: these globes are peopled with living beings, and 
among them are we. If we keep looking, every few hun- 
dred thousand years the human world seems to pass 
through changes as vast as those which made suns and 
planets out of floating vapors. Reason, or intelligence, 
takes the place of stupid animalism; ordered society 
takes the place of wild and roving savages; useful and 
beautiful arts transform the wildernesses into gardens. 
This is not all. The directing principle is seen in so 
many of the details of animal life, plant life, chemical 
action, that nature appears like a workshop with an 
invisible operator who has perfect control of all forces,— 
heat, electricity, gravitation, vital energy, the construc- 
tive and the destructive powers. 

All the miracle stories seem tame when we become 
aware of the every-day wonders which surround us and 
pervade us, since we live by them. The air and the sun- 
light, themselves full of mystery, are all the time being 
transformed into the fruits of the field and the orchard, 
into all the forms of food which nourish man and beast. 

Need we go back to Genesis to find a Creator? Walt 
Whitman says :— 


“T will take an egg from the robin’s nest in the orchard; 
I will take a branch of gooseberries from the old bush in the 
garden, and I will go and preach to the world. 
You shall see I will not meet a single heretic or scorner. 
You shall see how I stump clergymen and confound them. 
You shall see me showing a scarlet tomato, a white pebble from.the 
beach.” 


Newman Smyth has recently called the attention of a 
Boston audience to the fact that evolution seems to pro- 
ceed along fixed lines, ‘‘from something to something,” 
reaching every result by orderly stages; laying in the 
embryo now a beam of bone and now a thread of nerve, 
with as clear signs of intelligence as the architect shows 
in putting the timbers in the building, or in laying a 
foundation, which presupposes a wall and a roof. He 
shows that physical life would be impossible but for the 
continuous selection and readjustment of minute cells 
that make up the tissues of the body; so that, if we could 
see what is going on at this moment in our frames, or 
in every tree and bush and grass-blade, we should see 
wise power at work. 

So we are learning to think of God as the power be- 
hind evolution. This is the new thought of God; not 
as sitting afar off, but resident in what we call ‘‘matter”’ 
and active in what we call ‘‘force.” ‘‘God runs the 
world,”’ exclaims an enthusiastic Presbyterian brother; 
and the Church is gradually getting over its foolish fear 
that faith will be weakened or undermined by science, 
which has indeed become one of the strongest witnesses 
for God. 

Let us confess that these things are not always clear. 
There are large aspects of nature that show us no sign of 
order, of wisdom, or of goodness; only, apparently, a scene 
of lawless power and confusion. We have many per- 
sonal experiences, and we witness many a turn in human 
affairs, that make this seem like a crazy world. Roar- 
ing winds and boiling waves, fires that lay cities in ashes, 
floods that drown the villages,—these are not clear reve- 
lations of wisdom and goodness, any more than are the 
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ragings of human passion within our own breasts. The 
dash of nation against nation, the pestilence that sweeps 
off populations, the shadows of sickness that threaten 
our homes and our lives, the sadder shadows of wrong,— 
if we look only at these things and such as these, we shall 
be without hope. I say, therefore, that there are some 
aspects of life and of the world that do not show us the 
living God. 

But, in looking at a portrait, do you fix your attention 
on the background? ‘The face tells the story. We do 
not learn that God is spirit from the vastness of creation, 
nor from the confusing multiplicity of outward and ma- 
terial objects. We do not see His face in nature alone. 
He hides himself in the incomprehensibility of His works. 
Even in the most perfect portrait you miss something. 
The phantom face only makes the heart ery out for the 
living friend. We can learn of matter only by studying 
matter. We can learn of mind only through mind. 
We can learn of God only from what shares His nature 
and shows it. Nothing but spirit can teach of spirit; 
nothing but humanity can give us an introduction to 
divinity; nothing less than humanity at its best can give 
us the clearest hint of something better still. 

This is the secret and method of Jesus. When once 
the Father is seen in the Son,—in any son,—then we 
understand how. the pure man could say, ‘‘I and my 
Father are one; I ascend to my Father and your Father, 
to my God and your God; and where I am, there ye 
shall be also.’’ Already we are there with Him when we 
recognize the identical nature of our spirits with the di- 
vine, and seek to come into perfect conformity with the 
divine. The Christ-light does not dazzle. It is tempered 
to the weakness of our eyes. When the clearest reve- 
lation of the divine in the human is apparent in one case, 
we see it in everything human. ‘‘No man knoweth the 
Father save the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
Him,” is a deep saying; for sonship itself is revelation. 
But this means nothing until we become aware of our 
own sonship, until the spirit of the son is in our 
hearts. 

And now may we make some clear distinction between 
the old and the new ways of thinking about God? The 
old-thought said, and said truly, ‘‘Our life is from’ God’’: 
the new thought says more deeply, ‘‘Our life is in God.”’ 
The old thought belittled man and made him shrink 
into nothingness: the new makes man aware of his great- 
ness, because aware of his kinship with divinity, so sham- 
ing his unworthiness and quickening his aspiration. The 
old thought held God far off, or made Him seem to hold 
man far off: the new draws God and man together. 
The old saw God far up in the glory, and man down here 
in the dust: the new finds God dwelling in man and with 
him on the earth. ; 

But it is not enough to approach the temple door: it 
is not enough to reach a rational theory about the Deity. 
The heart still cries out for the living God. The intel- _ 
lect introduces us to a higher Intellect: the heart craves 
acquaintance with the higher Heart. The enlightened 
man may know that God is law; but only the loving 
heart knows that God is love, and that ‘‘every one that 
loveth is born of God.” The only proof of love is in glad 
obedience. 

So the highest thought of God does not contemplate 
Him as distant, or separated from our humanity. It— 
identifies Him with life, and with all life; with truth, and 
with all truth; with goodness, and with all goodness. It 
teaches us to recognize every form of virtue as a fruit 
of that Holy Spirit which works to make holy spir 
of us. He has not left us, then, without a witness. We 
have many communications, inward whispers of coun- 
sel, warning, rebuke, comfort. ‘‘The good news o 
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God” has come; and it is abundantly confirmed by our 
own nature and our need. 

He is not truly represented to our minds by anything 
that is unlovely or unloving. We do not see Him as he 
is when the facts are out of focus, or when our own vision 
is distorted, or when we look through the crinkled glass 
of our ignorance or our sin. We must learn to accept 
all the best things of thought, feeling, of life, all discov- 
eries of truth, beauty, and goodness, all helps toward the 
perfection of our being, as witnesses of His presence and 
his love. If the grass could be conscious, would it not 
in this way accept the sun and the rain? 

And now we can well afford to let the half-gods go. 
The grand confirmation of the Fatherhood and the Son- 
ship sweeps away the smaller and narrower ideas, as the 
rising sun sweeps away the ‘‘confused creations of the 
night.’ 

Let us dare to say there is no such God as human 
imagination has often pictured; no such venerable, 
white-haired patriarch, dwelling in a sky-tent; no such 
hard-faced king, sitting on a dazzling throne amid bar- 
baric splendor, watching his subjects with a jealous 
eye, loving his favorites and hating his enemies; no such 
master-mechanic making and managing the worlds 
from outside, regulating the clockwork with his hands 
and then leaving it’ to run alone by arbitrary law, or 
interfering only by miracle to repair some damage. We 
see in God no non-resident proprietor, who makes an 
occasional visit to call His tenants to account. 

Doubtless, there is no such God as men have made, 
because there is no such God as men can comprehend 
or define. To comprehend him, we must be as great 
as himself; to define him, we must put him in the limits 
of our childish thought. But we may apprehend what 
we cannot comprehend: we may take hold of what we 
cannot take in. There is no fraction so small but it 
belongs to the great whole; and he who is in possession 
of any truth has always the means of getting more, since 
all truths are connected. Every ray of the light testi- 
fies of the sun; every drop of water testifies of the mighty 
deep; every creature testifies of the Creator; and the 
least true light that enters the mind of the child is such 
a ray from the central sun. 

All we think on any great subject is likely to be less 
than the truth. How much more likely to be less than 
truth when we think about the Infinite? So it may 
_ be better to hold fast to the half-gods than to be left 
‘in a vacant and unmeaning world. Perhaps, too, all 
the imperfect conceptions of blind idolatry and savage 
superstition have yielded a certain support and nutri- 
tion to the human spirit, just as men’s bodies have been 
kept alive on poor food badly cooked. So Wordsworth, 
in his protest against the sordidness which blinds us to 
the religious aspects of nature, cries out,— 


“Great God! I’drather be 
A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 


“Better believe in all the fables of the ages,” says 
another, ‘‘than believe that this infinite frame of things 
is without a mind.” Is it not the height of conceit and 
absurdity to suppose there is no one who knows the things 
unknown to us? 

At a critical time, when my own theology was going 
to pieces, there was one strong support to cling to: ‘‘The 
stars keep their places, though men’s heads run round.” 
I trusted that, if I could ever find truth, it would not 
be smaller and poorer, but larger and richer, than my 

traditional belief. I said: ‘‘It is not likely that I have 
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had too good an opinion of the Creator. I need not be 
afraid if the mystery of His nature should forever be 
impenetrable. My safety does not depend on knowing, 
but on faithfulness to the little light He gives. What 
if my beliefs have been unsound,—does it follow that 
there is no order in the universe?” 

This view takes off the strain and banishes the terror. 
We are no longer haunted by spectres: the dark becomes 
as safe as the light. If a man supposes that health de- 
pends upon his being able to settle all the theories, olo- 
gies, and pathies upon which the doctors differ, he will 
be driven wild with perplexity. But let him once under- 
stand that health is the natural and normal condition, 
that the native forces of his body, unless hindered, make 
for pure blood and sound tissue, and he will trust him- 
self to those forces, and be chiefly concerned to conform 
to the law, and do nothing to injure himself. 

We have knowledge of God, then, just as we have 
knowledge of the world and of the stars above us. Little 
we know of either! We cannot see an inch into the 
crust of the earth, yet we never fear to plant our feet 
upon it. We see the stars shining above us, and know 
that they are vastly more ponderous than our world; 
yet we do not fear that they will fall and crush us. 

Let us humbly dare to say of the Supreme Being, He 
must be greater, wiser, better, than we know how to 
think. Therefore, he deserves our fullest confidence, 
our deepest reverence, our heartiest devotion. Our 
wisest teacher tells us to say ‘‘Father,” and to look for 
Him and listen to Him in our hearts. If we find Him 
there, heaven and earth will be full of His glory; and 
we shall join in the joyful ery: ‘‘Lo, this is our God! 
We have waited for Him. We will be glad and rejoice 
in his salvation.” 


“Every inmost aspiration is His angel undefiled, : 
And in every ‘O my Father’ sleeps the answer, ‘Here, my child’” 


——— 
Spiritual Life. 


Watch, lest God’s perpetually fresh revelations find 
your eyes closed and your soul shut; lest a spirit that 
might have opened to you a store of new and rich life 
have roused in you possibilities of growth that may hence- 
forward never wake again, should pass by you unnoticed: 
J. Edwin Odgers. 


J 


Guard within yourself that treasure, kindness. Know 
how to give without hesitation, how to lose without 
regret, how to acquire without meanness. Know how 
to replacetin your heart, by the happiness of those you 
love, the happiness that may be wanting in yourself.— 


F.W. Faber: 
ws 


O beautiful human life! Tears come to my eyes as I 
think of it. So beautiful, so inexpressibly beautiful! 
.. . How willingly I would strew the paths of all with 
flowers! How beautiful a delight to make the world 
joyous! ‘The song should never be silent, the dance never 
still, the laugh should sound like water which runs for- 
ever.—Richard Jefferies. 


|* In the perfect prayer there is never one question as to 
whether we can persuade God to give us anything: God 
gives himself to us, and the soul receives, with trembling 
joy, the unspeakable gift. When we can say that, there 
can be no argument about meaner gifts. We come out of 
our wayward selves that we may find our true selves in 
the changeless God.—Frank Walters: 
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Mowers, weary and brown and blithe, 
What is the word methinks ye know, 
Endless over-word that the Scythe 
Sings to the blades of grass below? 
Scythes that sing in the grass and clover, 
Something, still, they say as they pass ; 
What is the word that over and over 
Sings the Scythe to the flowers and grass? 


Hush, ah, hush, the Scythes are saying, 
Hush and heed not and fall asleep; 
Hush, they say to the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep ! 
Hush,— "tis the lullaby Time is singing,— 
Hush and heed not, for all things pass. 
Hush, ah, hush! and the scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass! 
— Andrew Lang. 


Heroes of Peace. 


In days of old we knew the hero by the 
clash of sword, the loud voice of self-asser- 
tion, or the cheer of the populace. There 
was never any chance for him to escape us. 
Not so is it to-day. In the busy, bustling 
life the real hero is likelier to elude us than 
not: for his part is played in silence and pa- 
tient performance of duty. 

Sometimes a brave deed or stern resistance 
of a wrong catches the public ear or eye, and 
for a time our hero is again before us in blaze 
of ancient splendor; but the many go un- 
heeded, oftener achieving their greatest vic- 
tories in their hours of monotonous daily 
tasks. Cleveland Moffat, not long since, 
drew the attention of many to the lives of 
danger and daring that abound among us, 
in his fine stories of special cases. In these 
tales the life-saver of our coast bore his part 
bravely, but he was shown as the hero of 
the battle waged against wind and wave. 

This summer it has been my good fortune 
to spend the dreamy days among these life- 
saving men on the far end of Long Island, 
and I have come to think that their real 
courage is shown, not so much in the occa- 
sional wreck,—service which, haply, they are 
not often called upon to perform,—as in their 
months and years of non-peril when, under 
clear or stormy skies, they patrol the beaches 
from set of sun until the rising of the same, 
practising faithfully so as to keep mind and 
body in perfect trim, living away from home 
and families for ten months of the year under 
rigid discipline and lonely surroundings, 
rarely complaining of a government that 
seems never to overestimate their positions, 
and ever ready to risk lives and health should 
need arise. 

In a report of the service I did find the 
following, which goes to show that some- 
times they are estimated at their true value: 

“To men like these praise belongs in no 
unstinted measure. Their service of the 
past years forms part of the honor of the 
nation. The vigilance of the lonely patrols, 
which lets no vessel pass unheeded, is too 
often overlooked. Nothing better indicates 
the quality of these men than the fact that 
their intuitive attraction to this heroic ser- 
vice has weighed against other interests of a 
personal nature.”’ 

It had long been a desire of mine to share 
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one of these patrols; but, fearing that my 
sex might prove an insurmountable obstacle, 
I voiced my wish humbly. ‘To my surprise 
the way was opened to me at once, and with 
a courtesy and hospitality truly beautiful. 

Near the government house is a little 
shanty composed of three tiny rooms. ‘This 
modest abode belongs to one of the crew. 
Years ago he had brought his young wife 
there to share his rare hours of “off duty.” 
When in the fulness of time she and her little 
brood outgrew the narrow nest, he kept it 
sacred for her sake. ‘This quaint place was 
put at my disposal, and, all in the glow of 
a royal afternoon, “‘one other” and I sailed 
across the bay to the strip of sand which 
divides it from the ocean, and took possession 
of our unique quarters. We found the rooms 
daintily clean, and all little comforts amply 
provided for, albeit only manly hands had 
seen to them. Not wishing to encroach upon 
the sunset and afterglow, we decided to eat 
our evening meal early, and be free for what 
lay before. We spread the cold repast upon 
a spotless table, and ate it with a relish 
rarely known outside of childhood and happy 
dreams. Afterward we went out to the an- 
chored life-boat, and from it watched the 
incoming tide and the outgoing day. We 
saw the sun sink behind the scrub oak hil- 
locks on the mainland, and the lighthouse 
spring into sudden warning on the point. 
We saw the “‘sunset watch” depart from the 
government house unmoved, for the “‘sun- 
set watch” was not to be ours. Then a lone- 
liness settled over land and sea. ‘The other 
one and I had the darkling world to our- 
selves. 

It was difficult to imagine that another 
human being was within miles though we 
knew that the ‘‘watch’”’ inside the close-shut 
government house was on duty, and at a 
call from us would be visible at once. 

We had been advised to sleep until called. 
So when darkness really came we lay upon 
our beds, and tried to forget the solemn lone- 
liness and deep roaring of the sea hidden by 
the sand dune at our door; but sleep was im- 
possible. Then the moon came up, casting 
her path of glory before her as she came, 
upon the full, full sea. At quarter before 
midnight a tall dark figure loomed upon our 
view,—a figure in uniform, and bearing a 
long staff like a shepherd of the night,— 
which he truly is,—to keep him upon his 
sandy way. It was our host and guide upon 
the midnight patrol. He tapped ‘on the 
window; and, before he was well turned 
about, we were ready to issue forth. 

Into the strange whiteness we three passed. 
The “westward patrol’? was out of sight: we 
were to go east, the longer of the two patrols. 
For four hours we were to march, first to the 
“half-way house,” two and a half miles up 
the sandy beach, then back. We might take 
our time, the hours must be in the keeping 
of the guard: he could use them as he chose, 
providing his watchful eyes were alert for 
any danger on the high sea, 

Under the August moon and shining stars 


the patrol was but an evening walk. When] We reached our cosey shelter at 3.45, lady 
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we reached the tiny half-way house, the guard 
from the farther station was waiting. 
Proudly we heard him say he had only been 
there five minutes. One of us thought he 
spoke, in that, with the courtesy of the 
beach, for the last mile had been a long one. 
However, the rest in the little shelter, the 
exchange of checks, and merry story set us 
all in good spirits, and we parted for the re- 
turn march, refreshed and full of energy. 

“Too bad,” laughed our recent comrade, 
as he stood for a moment in the moonshine, 
“that you could not have had a wreck to- 
night or some little interesting thing like 
that; but excitement isn’t much in our line. 
Now to-night, for instance, if a ship ran on 
the bar, the men could walk ashore or stay 
aboard with equal safety; but we must pass 
in our checks the same as if a big storm were 
brewing.” Then once again we heard his 
voice, though he was hidden by a sand hill: 
“Get him to tell you of that storm five years 
ago. That was a night for a patrol, and no 
mistake!’ 

So, while the safe summer night surrounded 
us, we heard of that other and very different 
night. ‘It was five years ago this coming 
January,” began our comrade, ‘‘as the mid- 
night patrol started out. The wind and 
snow were so furious that our captain was for 
calling the men back. The westward man 
did return after a bit, but the man for the - 
east kept on. You know there is always 
the half-way house, and the possibility that 
the man from the other station is there with 
his check; and it sounds better in the reports 
to hear that some one was there to meet him. 
Of course if the man isn’t there, you’ have 
to go. on all the way, and that isa good thing 
in the reports, too. 

“No one could have done anything that 
night if the whole American navy had been 
in peril on the bar. The wind was off land, 
and taking even the roar of the surf out to 
sea. ‘The snow was so blinding that a signal 
could not have been seen, and the cold— 
well, there is no way of describing that! We 
have to do our patrol even if our services 
could be of no use in case of wreck. The 
man on the beat that night had his eyelids 
frozen down on his cheeks. He had to turn 
his back to the wind, cover his eyes to thaw 
them out, and then his hands were frozen. 
There was no walking on the beach, for the 
“porridge ice” lay thick there. So he took 
to the top of the dunes, where the tall grass, 
frozen and stiff, brought him to his knees in 
many a tumble. He reached the half-way 
house, and found it empty! He waited an 
hour, then started to go the full patrol. 
Nothing was wrong, only that captain had 
thought as our captain had; and, after mak- 
ing an attempt, his men had gone back.” 
Let me say that we were not surprised, when — 
next morning we were looking in the daily — 
record book, to find that our guide of the 
night before had. been the one who took the © 
long icy patrol! This added information — 
was jotted down, “Jones’ face and hands 
terribly frozen.” 


Mu 
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to rest, and proud that we had been able 
to keep abreast of our guide. At break of 
day we were summoned again. ‘There was 
to bea drill. As seriously as if life and prop- 
erty were in danger, the crew of six men 
practised their parts, answering to their 
numbers by a salu€e to the captain, and re- 
peating what each was to do. Then the 
heavy cart was dragged out with all the 
paraphernalia on board, over the deep sand 
to the spot where the anchor was to be sunk. 
The cannon shot forth the line: it was caught 
by a perishing man mounted on a post some 
distance away, which represented the wreck. 
The captain gave the signal that he was 
ready, and then the life-buoy darted out, 
the man got inside and was brought in— 
safely! The “getting ready” had taken six 
minutes and a half, double the time usually 
consumed! 

When the drill was over and everything 
put away in its proper place, the man of 
the crew whose day to go ‘“‘on shore” had 
come, took us in his sail-boat over to the 
mainland. He was happy as a boy in the 
anticipated freedom of the day; and we saw 
in him, not the hero of the wreck and deadly 
danger, but the patient hero of the long, 
dreary monotony,-—the man who is heroic 
under the stress of an every-day life lived 
apart on a lonely shore in an isolated govern- 
ment house, ready to risk his life, but rarely 
having an opportunity to distinguish him- 
self in any other way than as we saw him, 
strong, capable, and ready for whatever 
might betide. HARRIET T. CoMSTOCK. 


How English Boys express them- 
selves. 


BBL i 

Silent in the presence of his seniors and 
decidedly averse to putting pen to paper, the 
ordinary boy might be supposed to do very 
little in the way of talking and writing. Nat- 
ure, however, has seen fit to hang his tongue 
loosely, and the fates, in the form of pastors 
and masters, ordain that he shall, nolens 
volens, produce much written matter, so that 
in the far distant future, when Macaulay’s 
New Zealander has done sitting and moral- 
izing on the ruins of London Bridge, he may 
proceed tothe study of a branchof the English 
language threatening to bafile even his ad- 
vanced science. The experiences here en- 
shrined, if ever they fall into his hands, may 
afford him some little light and leading. 

Young pedagogues on first entering on 
scholastic life are likely to feel some degree 
of curiosity about the enormous amount of 
conversation that is always kept up by the 
smaller boys. It is not very easy to satisfy 
that curiosity, but there are methods. About 
the best way to get at them and induce 
them to break through their tongue-tied re- 
serve is to invite them to tea. ’Tis merry 
in the hall when, for want of beards, tongues 
wag all. On such festive occasions youthful 
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spirits are warmed, youthful bashfulness is 
dismissed, and youthful ideas flow. But on 
the whole it must be admitted that these 
juvenile conversations, even when most vig- 
orously kept up, are neither diverting nor 
instructive. They consist largely of chaff, 
and Tom Brown justly describes school-boy 
badinage as “‘very poor stuff.” 

The school-boy “argument” is always going 
on, and there is no reason why it should ever 
come to an end. An “argument” between 
A. and B. is ‘“‘squabbled out” in something 
like this style. A.: ‘Yorkshire was cock 
county last year.’ B.: “No it wasn’t: Lan- 


cashire was.’ A.:“Noit wasn’t.’”’ B.: ‘Yes 
it was.” A.: “I know it wasn’t.” B.: “I 
know it was.” A.: “I swear it wasn’t.” B.: 


“T bet you anything you like it was.’’ And 
so on for a few minutes, when somehow or 
other, perhaps as the beginning of another 
“argument,” the squabble comes to an end. 
‘The following occurred in my hearing a few 
months ago. A quarrel had been raging be- 
tween two small boys, when a senior member 
of the circle sought to pour oil on the troubled 
waters by quoting the adage, “It takes two 
to make a quarrel, and one to end it.” ‘‘All 
right,”” shouted one of the combatants, “I 
will be the one.” ‘No you shan’t,” yelled 
the other, “J will.’ And a warm dispute 
followed, in which each claimed the distinc- 
tion of figuring as peacemaker. 

The colloquial style of the boy seems to be 
founded on four main principles,—a desire 
to be thought funny, a belief in the virtue of 
slang, a strong taste for hyperbole, and a dis- 
regard of all elegance of expression. The 
observance of these principles may be illus- 
trated by the following examples. Master: 
“Why are you late this morning?’ Boy: 
“Please, sir, I smashed my braces while I was 
sticking my breeches on.” Similarly “lug 
out” is always preferred to ‘‘remove.” ‘The 
following, we must hope for the credit of 
surgical science, was a misrepresentation of 
what took place on the painful occasion. 
Master: ‘““‘Why did M. come back two days’ 
late this term?’ Boy: ‘He had to stop at 
home to have his tonsils lugged out.” 

Living much by rule (except when they do 
not), boys talk largely in formulas. ‘‘Didn’t 
know I had to,” ‘‘Didn’t know I mightn’t,” 
“Didn’t notice it,” are phrases continually 
on their lips in extenuation of sins of omission 
and of commission. For use in class “Bin 
on” (for “I have been on’’) is found particu- 
larly useful. It means, “I have had my turn 
in construing or answering, and do not wish 
to monopolize the attention of the master to 
the disadvantage of the rest of the class.” 
Two formulas much in use on the cricket- 
ground deserve notice. When a youthful 
batsman has made a feeble drive forward, 
probably taking a well-pitched ball for a 
half-volley, and has been caught out, you 
may hear him, on his return to the pavilion, 
explaining matters by saying, “Bat didn’t 
drive.” On one occasion I remember a boy 
who had tamely played a ball back into the 
bowler’s hands excusing the stroke by a re- 


versal of the formula, ‘Bat drove too much.” 
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Some sort of unearthly motive-power is 
thought by the smaller fry to dwell in their 
bats, and they have a profound belief in the 
occult powers of the “demon driver.’’ 

Less familiar to the general reader than 
these boyish colloquialisms is the style of 
youthful performances on paper, but they 
are quite as diverting. As correspondents 
school-boys are brief and dull.  Difficul- 
ties beset them as soon as the greeting has 
been “stuck down.” ‘The home letter ex- 
tracted weekly by the anxious parent from 
the unwilling youth contains very little of 
any interest. He rushes at once im medias 
res, but only into such as are of interest to 
himself, and records the fact that the eleven 
played some other eleven, and won or lost. 
After this, unless there is a request for cash 
or “grub” the letter consists mainly of ques- 
tions. School-boys do not often succeed 
in keeping up a correspondence with their 
school-friends for long, for the reason that 
each correspondent is inquisitive and asks 
many questions, and lazy and supplies little 
news. Asan essayist the boy is almost al- 
ways a dead failure. He does not know 
what to say; and, if he did, he would not 
know how to say it. It need hardly be said 
that the subject in hand is often entirely mis- 
conceived. Thus in a theme on handwriting 
in my possession we read, ‘““The man who 
wrote best on this earth was Mr. Goldsmith, 
of whom Dr. Johnson said that he wrote like 
an angel and talked like poor Poll.” Now 
and then the essayist who fancies himself is 
to the front, and his work is as precious as it 
is rare. He composes his similes as Mr. 
Robert Bridges composes some of his dramas, 
“in a mixed manner.’ The following is 
from an essay on silence: “It is quiet men 
generally who talk very eloquently, and from 
whom sparks of vivacity flow like butter. ... 
The great Milton was a silent man. Witness 
his matchless blank verse.” Numbers get 
badly mixed in these compositions, as may 
be seen from the following curious receipt: 
“When an elephant dies, people take their 
teeth out, and so we get ivory.” ‘‘People,” 
‘have to have,” “used to use,” and ‘‘never” 
for “not” are incessantly recurring. A com- 
position on capital punishment opens thus, 
“Tn the olden times people had to have their 
heads cut off.’ Endless mistakes, it need 
hardly be said, arise from the confusion of 
words of similar sound. I give an example, 
which introduces the favorite gambit of the 
boy essayist, on pigeons: ‘“There are many 
different kinds of pigeons in England, some 
wild, which are called wild pigeons, others 
tame. There are many different kinds of 
tame pigeons. One kind is the carrion pig- 
eon.” Of mountains we are told, “Many 
mountains are distinct voleanoes,”’ A curi- 
ous misconception seems to have prompted 
the next extract: “It is the smaller quad- 
rupeds, such as rats and mice, that are most 
destructive. Rats have been known to steal 
banknotes to line their nests with, when there 
was plenty of other paper lying near at hand.” 
The improvident intelligence of the animal 
in this case appears as abnormal as the pru- 
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dent sagacity of the friend of man in this 
translation: Canis oves custodiebat, “The dog 
was looking for eggs.” ‘Madame Marion- 
ette’”’ as an historical name is plainly due to 
phonetic confusion. In a theme on wild 
flowers, a hopeful has been known to express 
his admiration for ‘‘ox-hide daisies,’’ which 
one would take for what gardeners call a 
“hardy annual’ species of the flower. Still 
more remarkable was an order found in the 
matron’s room for “‘a pair of pauper’s hide 
laces.” 

Bishop Heber has suffered at the hands of 
a boy who makes him sing of “India’s choral 
strand,” and two familiar lines of his have 
appeared in the handwriting of a small boy 
of my acquaintance in this shape,— 


“From many an ancient river, 
From many a blamy plain.” 


Another has misplaced in a favorite lyric of 
Wordsworth’s a common school-boy simile, — 


“Not blither is the mountain roe 
‘That rises up like smoke,”— 


a comparison which the poet applies to the 
powdery snow. ‘‘Murduresses,’’ writes an 
essayist on prisons, ‘‘are made to pick opium.” 
The following recipe was written out by one 
who had attended a lecture on the catching 
and preserving of moths, “You must put 
them in a bottle with about three-quarters 
of an inch of Sinai in it.’”—The Spectator. 


Literature. 


The Liquor Problem.* 


The committee of fifty that has under- 
taken to investigate the liquor problem is 
a very distinguished company. Hon. Seth 
Low is president, Dr. F. G. Peabody of Cam- 
bridge is secretary, and most of the other 
members of the board are equally well known. 
The committee has already issued three 
reports written by experts. The two 
volumes before us contain the fourth report 
of observations and experiments. It gives 
an account of the most elaborate researches 
yet made under the direction of the commit- 
tee, and relates to instruction on temperance 
in the public schools, with laws relating to the 
subject, together with scientific experiments 
to discover the effect produced by alcohol 
om the digestive organs and in the period 
of growth. While the drift of the instruc- 
tion contained in these volumes is wholly 
in the direction of temperance (some of it 
leading logically to total abstinence), there is 
much difference of opinion among the ex- 
perts who have studied various aspects 
of the subject. But dogmatic statements 
find no place with these writers. Each one 
sets down that which seems to him to have 
been proved by his own examination of the 
facts. If in some cases conclusions are not 
clearly stated it is because they do not 


* PHYSIOLOGICAL AspECcT OF THE Liquor PRoBLEM. 
Edited by John |S. Billings, '2 vols. $4.50 per set. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflini& Co. 
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clearly appear as the result of investigation, 
The many moral and social issues involved 
are for the most part not discussed. The 
most emphatic and decided expression of 
opinion is to be found in the report by Dr. 
H. P. Bowditch and Dr. C. F. Hodge on 
the instruction in public schools in regard 
These 
men take up the text-books provided by 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
for use in schools, and declare with great 
positiveness that the statements made in 
them are often unscientific, and made with 
little regard to accuracy in order to produce 
a desired moral effect upon the pupils, who 
at some later period of their experience are 
likely to discover these defects, and then will 


to the physiological effects of alcohol. 


be tempted to reject it altogether. Still, 
in this connection, the investigators report 
the opinions of many scientific men, some 
of whom do and some do not agree with them. 
Elaborate reports of special investigations 
show the results of many experiments made 
to discover the influence of alcohol on diges- 
tion and secretion, on growth and develop- 
ment, on the vital resistance of rabbits to 
infection; the pharmacological action of 
ethyl alcohol; the nutritive effects of alco- 
hol, and its pathological effects. These 
are by Messrs. Chittenden, Hodge, Abbott, 
Abel, Atwater, and Welch. Dr. Billings 
reports on the use of alcohol among brain 
workers and also the relations of drink to 
insanity. The famous report of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Health is also 
included, with its list of popular medicines 
containing from six to forty-seven per cent. 
of alcohol. It would have added greatly 
to the value of these volumes if the results 
about which there is general agreement 
could have been concisely stated in an ap- 
pendix. Careful students will find here a 
supply of material well worked out, and fitted 
for their use. But for the general public 
something more is needed. In many cases, 
it is evident that the statements, even of 
experts, cannot be at the same time precise 
and truthful, because the results were not 
always conclusive. Carefully arranged ex- 
periments made on living tissues do not have 
the invariable results which attend chem- 
icalanalysis. Indeed, they correspond some- 
what with the results of social investigation 
in which testimony was received of every 
kind, from that of the steady drinker, who 
was in vigorous health, to the total abstainer 
who was the better for it. But some re- 
sults were unmistakable. The effects upon 
growth and nutrition during that period. 
and upon animals bearing young were 
without doubt injurious. That alcohol is 
one of the causes of disease is clear; but the 
excessive use of it is also a result of disease, 
and it is desirable to know, for instance, in 
what cases insanity is a cause of drunken- 
ness or the reverse. The publication of 
these fruitful volumes marks not the end of 
controversy, but the beginning of a course of 
careful investigation which will in the end 
advance the cause of health and social well 


being. 
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Human Destiny in THE Licut of REVE- 
LATION. By John F. Weir, M.A., Profes- 
sor in Yale University. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.—Mr. Weir’s book is not, as 
the critics say, convincing. It finds the 
doctrine of personal immortality as ubiqui- 
tous in the Bible as Thoreaw’s Indian hatchets 
in Concord. The signs are everywhere. He 
has only to turn over a text, and there is 
one or more. All this is in remarkable con- 
trast with Dr Hedge’s opinion that there 
is only one text in the New Testament de- 
claratory of personal immortality as a human 
quality, and Prof. Toy’s opinion that the 
only one in the Bible is not in the Old 
Testament or New, but in the apocryphal 
“Wisdom of Solomon.’ How account for 
this difference? Easily enough when we 
see that Prof. Weir has at his command an 
exegesis to which all things are possible. It 
is like the Mormon prophet’s compass, which, 
‘‘when he had taken it in his hand, did turn 
whichever way he would.” With such a 
contrivance it really doesn’t make much 
matter what there is in the Bible. All is 
grist that comes to the professor’s mill. 
But it is very hard for some of us to under- 
stand how any one can convince himself of 
the validity of such a method in the year 
of grace 1903. It has as little congruity 
with our scientific spirit as the cosmology 
of Genesis. é 


Miscellaneous. 


Never was a man who did so great a work 
for the cause of public education so generally 
neglected and indeed forgotten by the public, 
whom he served so well, as James Gordon 
Carter. Carter’s work was really epoch- 
making. He was the distinct pioneer in the 
movement for the reform of the public-school 
system of Massachusetts in the early part of 
the last century, which is identified with the 
name of Horace Mann. He did half of the 
work for which Horace Mann has in the popu- 
lar mind had all the credit, and that the first 
half. He first exposed with power, in 1824, 
the gross defects of the schools of Massachu- 
setts and New England; he first proposed 
normal schools for the proper training of 
teachers; and he drew the bill creating the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, as whose 
secretary Horace Mann rendered his distin- 
guished service. His name stands first upon 
the first board of education appointed by the 
governor under the act in 1837. The direc- 
tors of the Old South Work in Boston have 
done a distinct service in adding to their Old 
South Leaflets—it being No. 135 of the series 
—a reprint of Carter’s account of the schools 
of Massachusetts in 1824, from his “Essays 
upon Popular Education,” published in that 
year. The leaflet is accompanied by full 
biographical notes, setting forth Carter’s 
varied services; and it should do much in 
redirecting attention to a far-seeing educa- _ 
tor, whose revolutionary work and deserved — 
fame have become so largely obscured. 
i 
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The Magazines, 


The Woman’s Home Companion for Septem- 
ber contains a number of valuable features, 
chief of which is Mr. Kaempffert’s article on 
“Radium,” the most wonderful substance in 
theworld. Other 'titles are “After the Hounds 
in America,” ‘““The Good Works of the Luth- 
erans.” As usual, the fashions, the cook- 
ing articles, the suggestions for embroidery 
and needle-work, and the treatment of all 
manner of subjects pertaining to the home, 
are timely and helpful. Not of least interest 
is the fiction, six short stories in all. Pub- 
lished by the Crowell Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


For September Gunion’s Magazine offers 
its readers an excellent selection of aritcles on 
public questions, and several of literary and 
general interest. The editorial contributions 
are to be found in the unsigned articles, such 
as “Race Social Equality,” “S. G. Hobson on 
English Farm Wages,” ‘Leo XIII. as States- 
man and Reformer,’”’ and in the various de- 
partments. In the article entitled ‘Race 
Social Equality” there will be found a new 
presentation of thisimportant problem. ‘The 
view-point is that of an unbiassed student of 
American history and of the social and politi- 
cal characteristics of the white and black 
aces in this country. “S. G. Hobson on 
English Farm Wages” deals with the inter- 
esting question that Mr. Chamberlain has 
raised in England. Mr. Robert Adger Bowen, 
whose article on “The ‘Reader’ and the Man- 
uscript,” in Gunton’s for July, was widely 
quoted in the daily press and in other maga- 
zines, contributes a charming article under 
the title of ‘The Art of Letter-writing.” 
Mrs. Julia R. Tutwiler, author of. ‘“The ‘Boy 
in Fiction’ in the August Gunton’s,—an ar- 
ticle which attracted wide attention, as 
bringing into sharp contrast the stiff little 
boy of the older novelists and the alert and 
natural boy of the best writers of recent fic- 
tion,—contributes an article on “Shakespeare 
and the French Actor of To-day.” 


Everybody’ s Magazine for September reaches 
the highest standard it has yet attained. 
The political interest of the number is sus- 
tained by Emily Crawford, who displays her 
intimate knowledge of the games of nations 
in an article on the diplomatic relations of 
the various courts of Europe. Biographical 
interest is supplied in a striking character 
study of Joseph Pulitzer. ‘Radium and 
Human Life,’ by Theodore Waters, discusses 
in simple style this wonderful discovery of 
modern science. A sketch and portrait of 
Will Anderson, “The New Open Golf Cham- 
pion,”’ shows one phase of the general desire 
to get out of doors, while ‘The Hunter’s 
Month” is another. The children’s feature 
and the stage feature are embraced in one 
article, entitled ‘‘Children of the Stage,’’ by 
Alexander Hume Ford. Lawrence Perry 
tells how W. J. Miles, the tower director, 
swings 500 trains a day in and out of the 
Grand Central Station, New York. And 
for ‘The Women who toil’’ there is an account 
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by Marian West of how Dr. Dunning, the 
first woman ambulance surgeon, won her 
appointment. ‘Servants of the Rich,” by 
Mary Manners, discusses a class that is al- 
ways interesting. ‘With the Procession,’’ as 
usual, brings up to date the most important 
events in all lines of progress, covering books, 
music, art, business, finance, religion, com- 
merce, sociology, international questions, 
etc. The fiction in the September number 
is by well-known authors. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Jones Readers. 5 vols. “By L. H. Jones, A.M. 
From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
The Millionaire’sSon, By Anna Robeson Brown. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Rex Christus. An Outline Study of China. By Arthur 
H. Smith, * 50 cents. 
The Saint of the Dragon’s Dale. 
Davis. 50 cents. 


$1.50. 


By William Stearns 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Cheerful Americans. By Charles Battell Loomis. 
From F. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., New York. 
The Monarch Billionaire. By Morrison I. Swift. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Wagner's Parsifal. As retold by Oliver Huckel. 
cents net. 

From]. O. Wright & Co., New York. : 
Consecrated Womanhood. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 
From Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Bachelor Bigotries. 
From Philip Green, London, England. 
Chart and Voyage. By Thomas J. Hardy, B.A. 
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1s. net. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

When That I was and a Little Tiny Boy. Song for bass 
voice. By Gerard Barton. 

Minuet. Forthe piano. By Anton Strelezki. 

Waltzin G. Forthepiano. By Hugo Reinhold. 

gi coe Orientale. For the piano. By James H. 

ogers. 

Two Songs by A. D. Volpe: Under Blossoming Branches. 
For high voice; When as the Touch of Icy Billows. 
For high voice. 

Peace of God. By 
Joachim Raff. 

Little Romance. 

Steadfast Love. 
nailles. 

Send out thy Light. By 
P. A, Schnecker. 

Second Minuet. Forthe piano. By James H. Rogers. 

Frolic. For the piano. By Anton Strelezki. 


THE WIND TRUST 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, in his forcible 
Introduction to **The Wind Trust,’’ the great 
economic satire of the present time, writes: Do 
not give away a birthright. I think this inter- 
esting story will open the eyes of readers to 
the dangers of such lavish generosity by the 
People to great corporations. ‘**The Wind 
Trust; a Possible Prophecy,’’ by JOHN 
SNYDER. Handsomely printed. Ten cents. 
Jas. H. West? Co., pubs., 79 Milk St., Boston. 


Sacred song for medium voice. 


By Anton Strelezki. 


For the piano. 
By H. de Fonte- 


Song for high voice. 


Sacred duet for tenor and bass. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time, 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, .., his pulse throbs strongly, and —— that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prcebeie literature.”’—Cuas. G. Amgs, tn 
the New World, 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
ea shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ., . Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old — 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,”’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and churc 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle, 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mall, prepaid, 50 cents, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston. 
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Che Dome. 


Fair Day. 


Old Farmer Boggs of Boggy Brook 
Went to the County Fair, 
And with his wife he strolled around 
To see the wonders there. 
“That horse,’’ he said, ‘‘Gray Eagle Wing, 
Will take the highest prize ; 
But our old Dobbin looks as well, 
And better to my eyes. 
He is, I know, what folks call slow,— 
It’s far the safest way to go. 
Some men, perhaps, might think it strange, 
I really should not like to change. 


“And those fat oxen,—Buck and Bright 
Don’t have so large a girth, 
No match like them, just to a hair; 
But I know what they’re worth. 
They’re good to plough and good to draw, 
You stronger pullers never saw, 
And always mind my ‘gee’ and ‘haw.’ 
Some folks, perhaps, might think it strange, 
I really shouldn’t want to change.” 


“That Devon heifer cost, I heard, 
A thousand dollars: now,” 
Said Mrs. Boggs, ‘‘my Crumple Horn 
Is just as good a cow. 
Her milk I’m sure’s the very best, 
Her butter is the yellowest. 
Some folks, perhaps, might think it strange, 
I really shouldn’t want to change. 


“Those premium hogs,” said Mrs. Boggs, 
““My little Cheshire pig 
Is better than the best of them, 
Although he’s not so big. 
And that young Jersey is not half 
So pretty as old Brindle’s calf ; 
Nor is there in the poultry pen 
As Speckled Wings so good a hen!” 
As Farmer Boggs to Boggy Brook 
Rode homeward from the Fair, 
He said, ‘‘I wish my animals 
Had all of them been there; 
And, if the judges had been wise, 
I might have taken every prize!” 


—Marian Douglas. 


The Turning of the Tables. 


BY ANNE SPOTTSWOOD YOUNG. 


The weekly letter from the Freshman 
at College was always read with keen 
delight at home. 

“Genie’s letters are undeniably funny,” 
said her father at breakfast one morning, 
wiping his eyes, and still shaking over the 
laughable description of some college prank, 
“but she uses too much slang, I think, 
Dora. Advise her to leave those trite 
school-girl expressions out of her letters.”’ 

“Why don’t you suggest it yourself?” 
asked his wife, sweetly, as she refilled his 
coffee cup. “You know you have always 
been the disciplinarian of this family of 
three.” 

: The judge stirred uneasily. He had 
rarely been known to refuse his daughter 
any request which that young person saw 
fit to make. He fully realized his help- 
lessness, and sometimes struggled manfully 
to resist her wiles; but the winsome face, 
so like her mother’s at that age, the coaxing 
voice, the loving arms of the young despot 
usually won the day. Even now he could 
hear her say, ‘Oh, you’re not really and 
truly cross, are you, daddy?” He there- 
fore made no reply to his wife, and she con- 
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tinued the conversation with a merry twinkle 
in her eyes, 

“You know,” she said, “you have always 
sent her to me when she needed any re- 
proof. You began saying, ‘Go to your 
mother,’ when she was only four years 
old,—the day she colored herself and your 
leather chair red with the floor paint,— 
and you have been saying it ever since, 
my dear. Now, I feel that I have already 
had my full share of parental duty. Sup- 
pose you manage this little affair yourself, 
and let me out of it.”’ 

The judge stared in surprise for a mo- 
ment, and then laughed. 

“Very well: if you mean to desert me, 
I'll have to do it myself. Of course I will 
not scold: I'll merely suggest. It is for 
the child’s good, you know.’ And he 
looked almost stern as he spoke. 

“Certainly,” agreed his wife, easily. 
“Write the letter before you go down town, 
then I can see what you say.” 

“Yes, I will. It will take me only a few 
moments,” replied the judge, rising from 
the table and going into the library. 

His wife smiled more than once as she 
lingered over her breakfast, and, finally, 
weary of waiting, went to the dining-room 
window with her sewing. In the library 
the judge began his task, for such he soon 
found it to be. For half a minute his pen 
ran rapidly :— 


My dear Daughter,—Your letter received 


| this morning was read with much pleasure 


We have but one 
We think you use 


by your mother and me. 
fault to find with it. 


too many trite and rather slangy school- 


girl expressions— 


Here the pen stopped, and the judge re- 
In spite of his 


read what he had written. 
efforts to make the reproof mild and fatherly, 
the letter undoubtedly was rather chilling. 
He tore it up, threw it into the waste basket, 
and began again, muttering :— 

“Tl take all the sparkle and confidence 
out of her letters if I don’t word this one 
in just the right way. I wonder how Dora 
goes about it when she tells the child her 
faults. She hasn’t many, to be sure.” 

Sheet after sheet was destroyed, and his 
wife, as she listened to the impatient tear- 
ing and crackling of the half-written letters, 
smiled sympathizingly, but did not go to 
the rescue. A full hour had elapsed be- 
fore the judge returned triumphant, his 
whole manner saying plainer than ‘words 
that his letter was a work of art. 

“Well?” +said his wife, glancing up from 
her sewing, and generously refraining from 
mentioning the length of time he had been 
absent. 

“Tl read it to you,” said her husband. 


Dearest, darling Genie,—Your dandy letter 
was read with howls of laughter by your 
mother and me! It was simply killing in 
many respects, and just about the cutest 
thing we ever read! We nearly died over 
it! On the evening you were having such 
an elegant time at your Fancy Dress Fra- 
ternity jigger, your mother and I went to 
an awfully swell reception, given by Dr, 
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and Mrs. Lee. Your. mother looked per- 
fectly stunning in a gorgeous new gown! 
The entertainment and refreshments were 
just grand, and we had the time of our lives! 
Friday night we attended a political meet- 
ing at the Public Hall. We could not get 
within a mile of the speakers for the first 
half hour. Then one of the big Boos of the 
evening spied us, and took us to the back 
of the platform, the loveliest place imagina- 
ble! Such a crush, jam, and mass of people 
you never saw! I was afraid we would 
both be killed before we got out of the 
building, the crowd was so terrific. ‘The 
speeches were perfectly elegant, all about 
the political situation of the country, as 
seen by our side, which, of course, is the 
only side. We have been raving about it 
ever since. The applause could be heard 
all over the city. Oh, it was a superb 
occasion,—never knew anything to equal 
it! We were just about dead with laugh- 
ter and enthusiasm when it was over, but 
I would not have missed it for the world! 
Well, we both send oceans of love, and are 
more than crazy for summer to get here. 
The celebrations we are planning for the 
holidays will stop the clock, I’m sure, but 
don’t you care. The chickens and fatted 
calves are almost dying a natural death, 
owing to their overfeeding upon the deli- 
cacies of the season. Won’t it be simply 
great to be together again! 
Your doting and affectionate 
FATHER! 


“That will settle the matter,” added 
the judge, complacently; but his wife, 
though she laughed heartily with her hus- 
band, said little. 

Five days must pass before an answering 
letter could come from the Freshman, and 
when it did come the judge opened it eagerly. 
It was his usual custom to read the letters 
aloud to the mother; but this time he read 
it to himself first, in spite of the objections 
of his wife. She watched his face with 
intense amusement as a host of varying ex- 
pressions flitted across it. Finally, how- 
ever, he gave a hearty, ringing laugh. 

“Well, I might as well own it. She is 
too much for me to manage, my dear; and 
I resign now, once and for all. I'll never 
interfere again. Read it yourself, Dora.” 

And his wife read, interrupted by boy- 
ish laughter from her husband every few 
moments as he leaned over her shoulder. © 


Dear old Daddy,—Just time for a note, 
as I am on my way to a recitation. You 
can’t imagine what a great hit your letter 
has made here at college. Every one is 
laughing over it,—teachers and _ pupils. 
The girls all say you must be “‘simply splen- 
did!’ Of course, since you object to slang, 
I cannot agree with them. I have abso- 
lutely lost my own identity, being now known 
as “the girl whose father wrote that cute 
letter.” I have read the letter over and 
over, and laughed till I cried. Daddy,—I 
must say it,—I am crazy to get home to 
hug you! What do you think has happened ? 
One of the Seniors came in just now while 
I was writing this, and asked to publish your 
letter in the college paper. She is on the 
editorial staff, and is such an important 
person here. I nearly fainted to be so hon- 
ored! We exchange our paper with all the 
colleges in the country almost, so hundreds 
will see it; and, dear daddy, I hope it will 
do some Freshman good. Really when 
Freshmen become Sophomores, they al- 
ways ‘“‘put away childish things,” so I be- 
lieve there is hope even for me, | : 


‘ 
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love to mother. 
till vacation! How can I wait! 
Your own 
GENIE. 
P.S.—We'll talk over all my faults care- 
fully when I come home. I will send you 
a marked copy of the college paper this 
week. Oh, I am so proud of you! 


The Curse of Discontent. 


There lived on the banks of the Indus 
River an ancient Persian by the name of El 
Hafed. From his beautiful and comfortable 
cottage on the hillside, he could look down 
upon the gleaming river and over the glorious 
sea. He was a man of wealth. His fields 
and orchards yielded plentifully, and he had 
money at interest. A beautiful wife and 
lovely children shared with him the joy of 
a happy home. 

One day there came to the cottage a Per- 
sian priest. That priest sat down with El 
Hafed, and told him how diamonds were 
made. “If you had a diamond,” said the 
old priest, “‘as big as your thumb, you could 
purchase many farms like this; and, if you 
had a bushel, you could own the whole 
country.” 

That moment El Hafed became poor. All 
his possessions seemed to lose their value, as 
the feeling of discontent filled his soul. He 
said: “I must have a mine of diamonds. 
What is the use of spending one’s life in this 
way, in this narrow sphere? I want a mine, 
and shall have it!” 

That night he could not sleep. Early next 
morning he went to the priest, and asked 
where he could find those diamonds. “If 
you want diamonds,” said the priest, ‘‘go 
and get them.” ‘“Won’t you please tell me 
where I could get them?” said El Hafed. 
“Well, if you go and find high mountains, 
with a deep river running between them, 
over white sand, in this white sand you will 
find diamonds.” 

The enthusiastic, restless, and dissatisfied 
farmer sold his farm, took the money, and 
went off in search of diamonds. He began 
through Egypt and Palestine. Years passed 
while he was pursuing his useless search. At 
last he went over through Europe; and one 
day, broken-hearted, in rags, a hungry 
pauper, stung with humiliation and crushed 
by his bitter disappointments, he stood on 
the shore of the Bay of Barcelona. He 
looked at the big waves as they came rolling 
in, and listened to the whisper that invited 
him to peace, and, in the moment of despair, 
threw himself in and sank, never to rise again. 

The man who purchased El Hafed’s farm 
led his camel out one day to the stream at 
the edge of the garden to drink. While the 
camel buried his nose in the water, the man 
noticed a white flash of glittering, glistening, 
sparkling something at his feet. Out of curi- 
osity he reached down and picked up a black 
stone with a strange eye of light in it, which 
seemed to reflect all the colors of the rain- 
bow. He took the curiosity to the house 
and laid it on the mantel, and soon forgot 


"all about it. 


e 
ae 
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Only a few more weeks |. 
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One day the same old priest came to visit 
El Hafed’s successor. He noticed the flash 
of light from the mantel, and sprang toward 
it in amazement, and exclaimed: “Here is a 
diamond! Has El Hafed returned?” “Oh, 
no, that is not a diamond. It is a stone we 
found out in the garden.” “But I tell you 
that it is a diamond.” And the two men 
went out in the garden and stirred up the 
white sand, and there came up in their hands 
beautiful diamonds more valuable than the 
first. a 

This is all historically true. It was the 
discovery of the wonderful mines of Gol- 
conda, and the founding of the line of Great 
Moguls. Had El Hafed remained at home 
and dug in his own garden, he would have 
been the wealthiest man of his time and the 
most honored.—Exchange. 


A Great Surprise. 


It was just too queer for anything! 
Tommy was walking slowly down behind 
the barn, with his usually merry face all 
scowls; and Teddy was peeping through the 
slatted fence into Tommy’s garden, with a 
whole great family of wrinkles in his little 
forehead. Now, what do you suppose that 
it was all about? 

Out in Teddy’s yard grew a great, tall 
horse-chestnut tree, and one crisp October 
morning a shower of pretty brown nuts came 
tumbling out of their thick, green shells,— 
down, down, down, until at last they reached 
the broad gravel walk and smooth, green 
lawn. Tommy spied them as he came hurry- 
ing home from school at noon, and then the 
scowls came to make him a visit. 

“That new boy has everything!’ he ex- 
claimed crossly. ‘‘He has tops, an’ balls, an’ 
a bicycle, an’—an’ now he’s got the horse- 
chestnuts! ’Taint fair, so it isn’t!’ Then 
poor little discontented ‘Tommy looked 
crosser than ever. 

Tommy didn’t realize that down in his 
garden grew something that the new boy 
Teddy had always wished for and longed to 
have,—a bouncing yellow pumpkin. How 
Teddy did wish that his papa had bought 
Tommy’s house and Tommy’s garden and 
Tommy’s pumpkin,—all three! 

Teddy sighed as he thought of the Jack-o’- 
lantern that he could make if he only had 
one of those wonderful yellow treasures for 
his very own. It wasa very loud and sorrow- 
ful sigh, and Tommy heard it; and then he 
discovered the new boy peeping through the 
fence. 

“Hallo!” called Tommy, quickly. 

Teddy jumped. He didn’t know that any- 
body was near. 

“Don’t you like living here?’ inquired 
Tommy. “You look as if you were home- 
sick. Won’t you come over and look at my 
pumpkins? I’ve got a dandy lot of them, 
and they are all my own, every one.” 

Teddy sighed again. “I’ve been a-waitin’ 
for a pumpkin for years an’ years,”’ he said 
sadly. “But they don’t have gardens with 
pumpkins in the city, an’ so I never had any.” 
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Tommy looked surprised. ‘‘Would you 
like one?” he asked quickly. ‘‘’Cause I'd 
be delighted to give you one of mine, if you 
would. Come over, an’ I’ll give you one 
right now.” 

Teddy climbed over the fence in a hurry, 
and he smiled and smiled as ‘Tommy took his 
jackknife out of his trousers’ pocket, and cut 
off one of his biggest pumpkins with a snap. 

‘‘You have everything, don’t you?’’ said 
Teddy, regretfully. ‘You have pumpkins— 
whole garden full of them—an’ apples, an’ 
grapes, an’ ”’— ‘ 

This information was a great surprise to 
Tommy. “I have everything!’ he said in 
astonishment. “Why, I thought you were 
the one that had everything a few minutes 
ago. You have tops, an’ balls, an’ a bicycle, 
an’ horse-chestnuts,’’ he said. 

“Why, so I have,’ answered Teddy, 
thoughtfully. “I wanted a pumpkin so 
much that I most forgot all about every- 
thing else. I didn’t remember the horse- 
chestnuts. Maybe you would like some. 
Would you?” 

Tommy’s eyes danced with delight. 

“You can have a big bagful,’ declared 
Teddy. ‘An’ if you'll get some toothpicks. 
I'll show you how to make a Brownie man.” 

“An’ T’ll help you make your lantern after 
school,” said Tommy. “We'll help each 
other, an’ divide our things, won’t we? An’ 
then we can both have everything, really 
and truly.” 

“Why, so we can!” said Teddy. 

Then those bad scowls and wrinkles had 
to run away in a hurry. They ran away to 
see if they could find two cross, discontented 
little boys. I do hope that they did not 
find you.—Selected. ; 


Rosamond was being carried by her uncle 
to spend ihe day at his country home, when 
she said: “Uncle William, I want to tell you 
what a nice time I have had. I might forget 
to tell you when we come back.” 


Popping of 
lam p-chim- 
neys is music 
to grocers. 

MACBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 

Macseth, Pittsburgh. 
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Good News. 


I am the Captain of my Soul. 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade ; 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll : 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 


—W.E. Henley. 


Memorials. 


One sits in his home in Boston and sees 
different currents of strangers pass by, curi- 
ous to find its historical memorials. It is 
as Rogers’s monk at Milan saw people whom 
he called shadows pass by the great picture. 

One meets every day or two in summer 
one of the intelligent guides with a cluster of 
six or eight strangers behind him to whom 
he points out King’s Chapel or the Old South 
Meeting-house, and so forth. 

With every year the number of visible 
memorials of old history is smaller and 
smaller, ‘The work on the tunnel beneath 
State Street has swept away the visible me- 
morial of the Boston Massacre. But we 
are informed by the authorities that this is 
to be renewed when the paving is com- 
pleted. The bronze tablet on the wall 
above tells the story briefly. 

The Sons and Daughters of the Revolution 
take care from year to year to give us more 
indications of the places worth a moment’s 
pause as one hurries by. But some tokens 
are possible which they can hardly be ex- 
pected to care for which belong perhaps dis- 
tinctly to the city government. 

Thus it certainly seems advisable to renew 
the fléches, as they were called, on Franklin 
and Blackstone Squares. ‘These were the 
farthest outworks of Gen. Gage and Gen. 
Howe in the siege. They were thrown up 
of earth, making two blunt V’s with the 
angle turned toward Roxbury; and at each 
of them was mounted one cannon, the works 
themselves being high enough to protect the 
gunners. Old South Enders remember them 
as they gradually wasted away. I think 
there are readers of these lines who have 
driven the cows over them, who had been 
pasturing on grounds which were then com- 
mon. No monument. of the siege could be 
more interesting than these fléches restored, 
each with an old English cannon such as 
our arsenals could furnish. 

Cannot Mr. Doogue, in his agricultural ex- 
periments of this summer, renew for us the 
English works on the hill above the Frog 
Pond? They were in good preservation as 
late as 1840, having been thrown up with 
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care in 1775 by Howe’s engineering officers 
to command any approach over the ice of 
any detachment of Washington’s army. 

The lower story of the old State House was 
in Revolutionary days an open hall or ex- 
change where the merchants met for confer- 
ence. The procession of the people which 
had hanged Oliver in effigy on Aug. 14, 1765, 
took the effigy on a bier at night, and pro- 
ceeded through Newbury and Marlborough 
Streets to the old State House, then turned 
to the right, and marched through this open 
hall, shouting “Liberty and no stamps!” 
while the Council was sitting overhead. The 
procession passed down State Street, then 
King Street, to Kilby Street, and pulled 
down the frame of the stamp office. We 
should not be over-sentimental if we restored 
this ancient hall. And to a Philistine we 
might say that thus the width of the side- 
walk could be gained for the travel of vehi- 
cles which is much impeded there. 

The front of the old Court-house might 
have a tablet to say that from this building 
Massachusetts surrendered the last slave who 
ever stood upon her soil. The little door 
half-way along on the western side of that 
building might have another bronze that 
should say, “This door was driven in by a 
battering ram before Anthony Burns was 
surrendered.” 

All lovers of history are indebted to Mary 
Hemenway and those who worked with her 
to preserve the Old South as a monument of 
history. Without injury to the building in 
this regard, the sidewalk may be carried 
under the tower. When this is done, an easy 
stairway or elevator would give access to the 
spire from which Gen. Gage surveyed the 
varying fortunes of Bunker Hill. 

An historical tablet at South Boston now 
gives the name of the mayor in whose reign 
the tablet was put up, and of the committee 
of the city council who gave the order for it. 
But it did not occur to that mayor or to that 
committee that it might be well to mention 
the names of one George Washington who 
determined upon the occupation of those 
heights by the army, of Gen. Artemas Ward 
who directed it, or of Gen. John Thomas or 
Col. Rufus Putnam who executed their plans, 
“like the work of genii in the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ ”’ is the English report of the next 
morning. 

The Boston Latin School, the oldest school 
in America, is very proud that it had the 
early training of five of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. They are John 
Hancock, the president of the Continental 
Congress, Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Adams, 
William Hooper, and Robert Treat Paine. 
At the last annual meeting of the alumni it 
was suggested that it would be well to have 
their autographs in the elegant library of 
the school-house. This beautiful room has 
been called the finest room in Boston, and 
already contains many curiosities well worthy 
of a visit from strangers. ‘To provide a col- 
lection of five such autographs of the signers 
of the Declaration as was proposed, Boston 
would not have to go into the autograph 
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market. Sooner or later all these men, ex- 
cept perhaps Hooper, were in her service; 
and a letter from Hooper would probably be 
found in the correspondence of the celebrated 
“Committee of Correspondence.” The city 
clerk and the city treasurer are the custodians 
of all such papers. It would be a graceful 
thing if some member of the city council 
would introduce an order, requesting those 
gentlemen to keep in the library of the Latin 
School some manuscript from those Boston 
boys. Such memories as belong to them 
would do the boys as much good in after life 
as the most accurate knowledge of the dis- 
tinction between the optative and the sub- 
junctive 

The visitor who goes to see them will pause 
before a marble statue in the hall which has 
been called the most beautiful statue in Bos- 
ton. It is by Richard S. Greenough, him- 
self a Latin School boy, whose statues of 
Franklin and of Winthrop may be called 
the best of the bronze statues in the city. 
The marble statue represents Boston, or, if 
you please, the Spirit of the School, resting 
on a shield which bears the names of the 
boys from this school who gave their young 
lives to the country. He said himself of the 
statue that he imagined her saying: “I am 
sorry they are dead. I am glad they did it. 
I hope they would do it again.” 

There isa story which is probably true of 
an alderman who carried some visitors to 
T Wharf, because he supposed that the tea 
was thrown over there. Griffin’s Wharf, 
where the waves blackened with unexpected 
tea, has been well marked by the Sons of the 
Revolution. Paul Revere’s house, the Old 
South Meeting-house, and other memorials 
of that time have been marked in the same 
way. But there are other individuals whose 
place of residence should be noted, even if 
the houses themselves have perished. And, 
where a historical house is standing, it is a 
mere courtesy to a stranger to point it out to 
him. 

It would be well to place on the corner 
south of the Old State House, at the head 
of State Street, an inscription to say that 
Knox’s book-store was there. At the north- 
er corner were Washington’s headquarters, 
to which he went as soon as Howe left them, 
April 17, 1776. 

Besides the homes of Revolutionary pa- 
triots, the homes of Webster, Everett, Sum- 
ner, and Phillips should be noted, and among 
men of letters or philanthropy the homes of 
Channing, the Beechers, Tuckerman, Holmes, 
Howe, Prescott, Quincy, and Motley,—in- 
deed, the more the better. 

Faneuil Hall has one gap which could be 
filled without much difficulty. In 1765, in 
an outburst of enthusiasm, caused by the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act, the town voted to 
procure the portraits of their Parliamentary 
friends, Gen. Conway and Col. Barre, to be © 
placed in Faneuil Hall. ‘These two gentle- 
men, with an elegant courtesy, replied to the © 
compliment by themselves presenting the 
pictures, not permitting the town of Boston 
to assume the cost, and in Faneuil Hall the 
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pictures hung, from 1766 to 1776. It be- 
came necessary, then, for the army of the 
king of England to leave the port of Boston 
forever, and Gen. Howe took with him the 
portraits of Conway and of Barre 

These pictures were fine memorials of the 
cordial relations which have always existed 
between the real people of England and the 
people of New England. As our friend Mr. 
Mead has shown so well, the lines of division, 
when there were any, were drawn by cour- 
tiers or aristocrats, and never by men who 
were true to the principles of English liberty 
and law. The cordial sympathy of such 
men as Conway and Barre and of the English 
people behind them ought not to be for- 
gotten, because a defeated army carried 
away. their portraits. 

It would be easy to replace those portraits 
now. » Epwarp E. Hate. 


From Lithia Springs. 


Jasper L. Douthit is a remarkable man. 
The older Unitarians have known him for 
_ years, but to the newer generation he is but 
little known. ‘The friend and fellow-laborer 
with Dr. Bellows, Brooke Herford, Dr. Hay- 
ward, and T. B. Forbush, he is still laboring 
in the vineyard after they have gone. Thin 
in body and face, active in mind, a lover of 
temperance, purity, and all that makes life 
better, beloved by a multitude of the plain 
people of Shelby County, he still displays the 
same industry and enthusiasm after forty 
years of the ministry. Lithia Springs, Chau- 
tauqua, is the fruit of his life for the past 
thirteen years. Indeed it is the result of his 
whole life and character. I doubt if there is 
another Chautauqua which is so completely 
the outcome of a single mind. 

Here are now in camp nearly one thousand 
people. Cabins and white tents peep out 
from the grove on all sides. Some of the 
campers prepare their own meals, others eat 
at the dining-hall. A store, restaurant, and 
post-office, and auditorium and chapel com- 
plete the buildings. As I write there are 
eight hundred people listening to an enter- 
tainment in the auditorium. Nothing could 
be finer than the spirit of the people, quiet, 
courteous, and attentive. With one or two 
exceptions the addresses have been of high 
order. Booker T. Washington, Mrs. Chant 
of England, Mrs. Leonora M. Lake, Col. John 
Sobieski, and other well-known persons have 
addressed the Chautauqua. Prof. J. Q. 
Adams of the University of Pennsylvania has 
given a series of lectures upon the “Re- 
lation of Art to Life,” worthy to be heard in 
the most cultivated circles; and solid work 
was done by Rev. R. W. Boynton, in his lect- 
ures on the New Testament, and by Mrs. Le- 
Roy, on Browning and Emerson. Classes in 
elocution, physical culture, cooking, etc., 
have been conducted by competent teachers. 
Special days have appealed to the various 
classes of the people, as Sunday-school Day, 
in which all pupils of Sunday-schools are ad- 
mitted free, Old Settlers’ Day, when all over 
sixty years of age come in free. Then there 
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have been a Prohibition Day,a Farmers’ Day, 
etc. The Recognition Day brought a repre- 
sentation of the mother Chautauqua, who 
headed the procession of pupils through the 
gate of gold and arches green, and gave di- 
plomas to the graduates. Some of these 
special days have brought 3,000 people to 
the place. I can only repeat what others 
have said before, that here is one of the most 
unique and valuable labors done under Uni- 
tarian auspices in all the world. Not openly 
denominational, it is doing a mighty and 
blessed work in the moral and spiritual cult- 
ure of the people. 

If any feel that more place should be given 
to specific Unitarian teaching, let me remind 
them of those facts. The whole Douthit 
family, consisting of seven persons, in whose 
hands rests the management of theassemblies, 
are Unitarians. There were present for longer 
or shorter periods such well-known Unitarian 
ministers as Boynton of St. Paul, Hawley 
of Chicago, Ramsay of Louisville, Gebauer of 
Alton, and Gilmore of Madison: all of these 
took part in the meetings. Mr. Boynton’s 
lectures clearly and fearlessly set forth our 
views of the Bible and of Jesus. ‘The open- 
ing sermon was by a Unitarian minister, and 
the last Sunday was wholly filled by four 
Unitarians. Of the entire number of speakers 
and lecturers at the assemblies more than 
half are Unitarians. Bi sAe Ga 


The Charge to a Minister. 


Rev. Minot J. Savage gave the charge to 
his son, Rev. Max Savage, at his ordination 
in Lexington last Sunday, and spoke as 
follows:— 


My son, and from this time on my brother 
in the ministry of reconciliation, I charge you 
first to appreciate the dignity, the grace, the 
privilege, the wonder of this ministry. The 
Church is the only organization on the face 
of the earth that exists for the one distinct 
definite purpose of helping men think and 
live, of helping them to get into right re- 
lations with God and their fellow-men. 
You are to be a leader, a teacher, in some 
one of these churches. It is to be your 
business to help men think and to help them 
live. It has been my privilege for a good 
many years to bear some part in this minis- 
try. Had I ten other lives I would devote 
them all to the same sweet, grand, noble 
work. Literature can depict life, music 
can instruct and give voice to emotions 
that cannot be definitely put into words. 
Commerce accumulates the means by which 
civilization can be advanced: it ministers 
to the lower needs, and can be transferred 
to minister to some of the higher needs of 
men. Art decorates and beautifies life, 
but it is only the work of religion which 
creates life. These things help to min- 
ister to some phases of the life of men 
and women; but it is the business of the 
church and the ministry to create, to cul- 
tivate, to develop, and to lift up life, 
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This, then, is the grandest of all pro- 
fessions. There is nothing on earth that 
for one moment can compare with it in 
dignity and in importance, Realize this, 
and, while humble as a minister of this 
ministry of reconciliation, be proud and 
dignified and earnest in maintaining it. 

It is to be your business, I say, to help 
men to live. The throne of your power— 
and I charge you never to forget this—is — 
to be, not the street, not the homes of the 
people: it is to be the pulpit. The man 
who can command the attention of people 
on Sunday morning, who can feed their 
minds, can stimulate their lives, lift up their 
aspirations, so that they shall go to him 
for help and guidance, can be forgiven a 
thousand things in other departments of 
his life work. But, if men must, as they 
go away on Sunday morning, apologize 
to the friends they have brought with them 
to church, and say, “Our minister wasn’t 
quite up to his best to-day: he has evidently 
been busy about other things, and has not 
put his whole strength into his sermon,’ — 
if that be the tale that is to be told, the 
minister is shorn of his part. 

I charge you, then, not to let anything 
else stand in the way of putting the best 
work of the brain, the noblest consecration 
of the life, the utmost care, into the prepa- 
ration of the Sunday morning’s sermon, 
In this you are to be a leader of your peo- 
ple’s thinking. It is to be your business 
to help them find the truth. Not all that 
is true is fit for this place or adapted to 
this work, That kind of truth you are to 
consecrate yourself to finding and impart- 
ing which bears on the method of the peo- 
ple’s living, those things ‘that shall help 
them find that way in the practical bewilder- 
ments of their work. Men are concerned 
with a thousand other things. They can- 
not devote themselves to studying those 
great questions concerning which they will 
look to you for enlightenment and guid- 
ance. 

You are not in this to assume the posi- 
tion of an infallible teacher, to dictate, to 
issue commands as from a throne. You 
are to be their leader, trying to find the 
truth, and gladder when they are earnest 
in seeking the truth than you are when 
they simply sit down willing to take your 
word without any effort and thought on 
their own part. You are to help the people 
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think, and you are to help them in the midst 
of their sorrows. ; 

Thank God, then, when’ sorrows come 
into your life; for it is only those who 
have been touched in this fashion pos- 
sess the power of sympathy which is able 
to understand and heal the hurts of other 
hearts. You are to be the one to whom 
your people will come when they need 
counsel and advice and help. You are to 
help them to think and to live. ° : 

When I say that the sermon is the most 
important weapon in the hand of the min- 
ister, it does not mean that you are to neg- 
lect the other sides of your ministerial work, 
You need to know the people before you 
can preach to them; for the sermon, if it 
be a living thing, ought to be like the phy- 
sician’s prescription. It is to meet a case. 
It is to help some hurt. Itis to solve some 
problem. It is to guide through some per- 
plexity. 

You must know your people, then, know 
the conditions of your town, know what 
are the real needs and wants of those to 


whom you minister: so that when the people 


come on Sunday morning they shall feel, 
“T am going to find something to-day to 
help me answer a question that has troubled 
me, to lift a burden off my heart, to cast a 
light on some dark place, to show me the 
way to walk, to give me courage, to make 


me strong, so that I shall go out better 


fitted to live and carry my burden and do 
my work through the week.” 

I charge you one thing more: be ambitious 
—nhot ambitious in the ordinary, worldly 
sense of the word. It makes no difference— 
I feel this more and more the older I grow— 
where one carries on the work of the min- 
istry, whether it is in a°small place or a 
large place, whether it is with rich people 
or poor people. It is souls to whom you 
are to minister; it is men and women, chil- 
dren of God, that you are to help; and these 
you find wherever you are. : 

Be ambitious, then, only to fill the place 
where you are to the fullest extent of noble, 
conscientious, consecrated service. If in 
doing this, forgetting yourself, you prove 
yourself a man of exceptional merit, if you 
find you can accomplish larger work, some- 
body will find it out: you needn’t be anxious 
about it yourself. And, if you are called 
to undertake some larger task, you may 
find it a duty, and listen and follow. 

But put all these things one side, and say, 
“This is the place and this is the work: 
these are the people I am to help.” And 
prove your fitness for the larger place, if 
you can prove it at all, by doing the work 
here so well, so completely, that you shall 
receive the invitation to come up higher. 

I don’t feel at all sure that the work of 
the ministry in some ‘simple, quiet place 
is not the one thing that a man should chiefly 
desire. A larger field, and what is looked 
upon as a more. honorable place, appeals 
to us naturally in a certain way. But after 
all the great thing is that you shall help 
men to think, help men to live. Whether 


will not matter where you have done it. 


it, how nobly you have acquitted your- 
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it be in one place or another, you will have 
accomplished your life work; and, when 
the day comes that you are through, it 


packing and mailing twice over. If any 
one has one of these books to spare, kindly 
address a card to me as below, and I will 
send the address of the minister.) __ 
(Miss) L, FREEMAN CLARKE, 
“91 Mt. Vernon Street, - 
Boston, Mass. 


It will only matter how you have done 


self, how truly you have helped people 
find the way; and there shall come to you 
the one plaudit for which alone you should } 
care, ‘‘Well done, good and faithful servant: 
enter into the joy of the Lord.” 


National Conference Notes, 


The committee for the ministers’ meet- 
ing at the Atlantic City Conference would 
be much pleased to hear from any one, 
minister or layman, who would like to 
bring forward any subject germane to our 
work, which the ministers ought to discuss. 
Complaint is sometimes heard that in the 
preparation of programmes no place is 
reserved for open discussion, or for pre- 
senting new business. ‘The programme com- 
mittee for the National Conference have 
specially arranged for such an opportunity 
for the ministers on Wednesday afternoon, 
September 23. It rests with the ministers 
whether they will make the most of this 
arrangement. It will obviously be a great 
help to the success of the meeting if matters 
of business or discussion may be sent as 
early as possible to the committee, 

Address South West Harbor, Me., before 
September 6, and afterward Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. CHaRLES F. DoE, Chairman. 


The Church Building Loan Fund, 


The annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Church Building Loan Fund was held June 
18, 1903, at 2 P.M. Present, Messrs. Eliot, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Piper, Putnam, and 
St. John. 

On motion of Mr. Putnam the same per- 
sons as last year were elected officers, namely : 
president, Rev. S. A. Eliot; treasurer, F. H. 
Lincoln; secretary, William Taggard Piper; 
Standing Committee, Messrs. St. John, Brown, 
and Piper. 

The records of the last meeting were read 
and approved. ‘The treasurer reported the 
balance on hand $26,079.80, of which $14,000 
had been appropriated. 

The application from Fort Fairfield, Me., 
was considered, together with a recent letter 
from Rev. Mr. Chappell, and it was 


Voted, To loan to.the Unitarian Church of Fort Fair- 
field, Me., the sum of $2,500 without interest, this loan to 
be fully secured in accordance with our rules ; and to be 
repaid in the annual instalments of $250 each, the money 
not to be paid from our treasury unless it shall be sufficient 
to free the society from all other indebtedness. 

Voted, That in case of disagreement as to the guarantees 
to be furnished by the society in Salt Lake City, the 
matter be left to the decision of the standing committee, 


In place of the devotional service usually 
opening the sessions of the day in the main 
auditorium, the Council has arranged to 
have what might be termed Family Prayers 
in the hall of the Rudolf at nine o’clock 
each morning. In the nature of the cases 
the service can be of only twenty minutes, 
duration, and during the singing of the 
last stanza of the opening hymn the ushers 
will close the doors. The doors will not be 
opened again until the close of the service. 
These services will be conducted by Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, Boston, Mass., Rev. John 
M. Wilson, Fall River, Mass. and Rey. 
William C. Gannett, Rochester, N.Y. 

By vote of the Council a bell of warning 
will be sounded one minute before the ex- 
piration of a speaker’s time. A final bell 
will ring a minute later. The ushers will 
not permit any one to enter the hall while 
any one is speaking. The doors will -be 
opened at the close of each address. 

In response to a.demand for accommo- 
dations at reasonable rates, these two hotels 
may be recommended: the Archdale, St, 
James’ Place, $1.50 per day; and the Will- 
mell, Vermont Avenue, $1.25 to $1.50 per 
day. 

Especial attention needs to be called to 
the paragraphs in the preliminary announce- 
ments concerning railways. Special trains, 
enabling most New England delegates to 
leave home Monday morning and arrive 
in Atlantic City for supper, will be run if 
they are wanted. If persons intending to 
go to Atlantic City do not notify the rail- 
way agents of their intention to use the spe- 


Mr. St. John explained the proposed plans 
at Indianapolis, Ind. Adjourned. 
Wut14M TaccarD PIipEr, 
Secretary. 


An Invisible Institution. 


The following contributions to “An In- 
visible Institution,’ for which Miss Lilian 
Freeman Clarke asked help in the Christian 
Register, are hereby gratefully acknowledged. 


Previously acknowledged... .se+.ssecsseceve cece cscs $449 
“Friends”’..... Ree e OTe OHH COE e Hees eee eeen eee we 10 
Mrs. H. P..Ridderistssesss sane 0ss0 oe 10 
Miss Emma F. Munroe ..... Neidocse aA 5 


Treasurer. 
370 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Books Wanted, 


I have had a request for the following 
books, for the library of a Western minis- 
ter, and venture to ask in the Register for 
a copy of any one of them. ‘The Cheerful 
Letter Branches do not often have books 
of this sort. Young’s ‘Analytical Con- 
cordance” ; Hayden’s “Dictionary of Dates” ; 
Stanley’s “Lectures on the Jewish Church”; 
Green’s “History of the English People”; 
Geikie’s “Life of Christ”; ‘Principles of 
Rhetoric,” A. S. Hill; an English-Latin and 
Latin-English dictionary. (N.B.—Please do 
not send me the book itself, as this involves 
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cial trains, those trains will not run. ‘Those 
intending to use Route 1, via Pennsyl- 
vania Railway, must write before Septem- 
ber 10. Those intending to use the special 
from Worcester must write not later than 
September 14. This latter train was de- 
signed ‘especially to accommodate Unita- 
‘rians on the Boston & Albany road, those 
in Worcester County, Connecticut River, 
New Hampshire, and North Middlesex 
Conferences. The party will be personally 
in charge of a representative of the Royal 
Blue Line and the Railway Secretary of 
the Conference, Mr. William T. Salter of 
New York. - 

In case any special train should not run, 
ample notice will be given all who had pro- 
posed to use it. It is best to write early. 

In this issue of the Register are to be 
found two advertisements of especial in- 
terest to delegates to Atlantic City, first, 
the announcement of the Hotel Rudolf, 
at which headquarters will be established; 
and, second, that of Messrs. Nason and 
Russell, who have served Unitarians most 

_acceptably in the past by means of their 
personally conducted tours. 
W. F. GREENMAN, Secretary. 


National Conference Programme. 


Twentieth Meeting, Atlantic City, Sept. 21-24, 
1903. 


Monpay EVENING. 


8.00 P.M. Sermon by Rev. S. R. Calthrop 
of Syracuse, N.Y. 


TuESDAY MoRNING. 


g.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rev. Charles G. Ames of Boston. 

9.30 A.M. Address by the president, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, L1..D. 

10.00 A.M. Election of assistant secre- 
taries; appointment of committees. 

10.15 A.M. Address by Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, chairman of the council. 

10.45 A.M. Address by the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, Mass. 

11.15 A.M. Address by the secretary of 
the Women’s National Alliance, Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield, Dorchester, Mass. 

11.30 AM. Report of the International 
Council of Unitarian Churches, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, secretary, Boston, Mass. 

11.45 A.M. Introduction of foreign dele- 
gates; new business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


‘TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


5-6.30 P.M. Reception to Conference by 
the officers of the Women’s National Alliance 
in the parlors of Hote] Rudolf. 


TUESDAY EvENING. 


7.45 P.M. Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. Addresses by Rev. E. A. Horton, 
Rey. W. C. Gannett, Mrs. E. A. Fifield, Rev. 
T. C. Williams, Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D. 
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WEDNESDAY MornINc. 


9.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf, 

9.30 AM, “Training for the Ministry.” 
Address, ‘“The Ministers the Seminaries aim 
to produce,” President Franklin C. South- 
worth, Meadville, Pa. 

10.00 A.M. ‘‘The Ministers Needed.”’? Ad- 
dresses, thirty minutes each: Prof. John M. 
Tyler, Amherst, Mass.; Charles W. Ames, 
Esq., St. Paul. Minn. 

11.00 A.M. Discussion. 

12.00 M. Report of Committee on Re- 
tiring Allowances, by Rev. Austin S. Garver, 
Worcester, Mass. 

1.00 PM. Recess, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M. Ministers’ Meeting, in charge 
of Rev. Charles F. Dole, chairman, Rev 
George D. Latimer, Rev. A. P. Reccord, 
Rev. Minot O. Simons, Rev. John W. Day. 

3.00 P.M. National Alliance Conference, 
The president, Miss Emma C. Low of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., will preside. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


7-45 PM. ‘The Minister and his Oppor- 
tunity.” Two addresses, thirty minutes 
each: “In the City Church,” Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Albany, N.Y.; “In the Coun- 
try Church,” Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., 
of Montpelier, Vt. Discussion continued in 
addresses, ten minutes each, by Rev. John 
C. Perkins, Portland, Me.; Rev. Minot O. 
Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; and Rev. Eugene 
R Shippen, Dorchester, Mass. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


g.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rev. W. C. Gannett. 

9.30 A.M. ‘“‘Congregationalism and Re- 
ligious Development,” an address by Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham of Boston, Mass. 

10.00 A.M. “The Cosmic Roots of Re- 
ligion,”” an address by Rev. Henry M. Sim- 
mons, Minneapolis, Minn. 

10.30 A.M ___ Discussiou. 

12.00 M. Election of officers, etc. 

100 P.M. Recess. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. Addresses by Rev. Charles 
G. Ames and Rey. Richard W. Boynton of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

400 P.M. Meeting of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. Addresses by 
President Edward Marsh of Dedham; Mr. 
Earl C. Davis of Billerica; Rev. M. J. Savage, 
D.D., of New York. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


7.45 P.M, Missionary Meeting. Four Ad- 
dresses, twenty minutes each, by Rev. H. C. 
McDougall, Franklin Falls, N.H.; Rev. F. A. 
Gilmore, Madison, Wis.; Rev. F. V. Hawley, 
Chicago, IL; if Rev.. James Eells, Boston, 
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Mass. Concluding™address and benediction, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D., New York, N.Y. 


Nores. 

The headquarters of the Conference will 
be at Hotel Rudolf, which, with its spacious 
parlors, offers the best facilities for all the 
large social gatherings incidental to the Con- 
ference. The reception to be given by the 
officers of the Women’s National Alliance 
on Tuesday afternoon will be held at the 
Rudolf. All persons especially desirous of 
making the headquarters their stopping- 
place should engage their rooms early. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
hotels and principal boarding-houses in the 
vicinity of the Rudolf and Steel Pier to re- 
ceive guests during the Conference meeting 
at special rates, given in the circulars. 

Reduced fares to Atlantic City and return 
have been secured over the principal lines of 
railway. ‘This reduction is on the certificate 
plan. 

Carefully worked out arrangements have 
been made by which the large number of 
persons from New England can make the 
trip to Atlantic City in the utmost comfort, 
provided that not later than September 10 
they send word to the railroad agents of their 
intention of using the special trains. Circu- 
lars with the programme and full directions 
have been sent to the churches; and addi- 
tional copies can be had by application to 
the Christian Register office, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


How to use the New Lessons. 


— 


The date selected for the beginning of 
the new lessons, ‘‘Life Studies,” is Sep- 
tember 20. Six numbers are now available, - 
covering the two Sundays in September 
and four in October. The next instalment 
will consist of five numbers for use on the 


{ Constipated 
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“It’s Reliable’; been in use since 1844. 

“It’s Effervescent ’’; just the thing for hot 
weather. 

“It’s Non-irritant’’; contains no narcotic 
or dangerous drug. 

“It’s Pleasant”; a nice Remedy for nicer 
people. 

It Relieves Constipation, Headache, 

Biliousness, Sour Stomach, Indigestion, in 

the most effective, common sense way. 


At Druggists, 50c, and $1.00, or by nail from 


THE TARRANT CoO., 
21 Jay Street, New York. 
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five Sundays in November, and they will 
be ready October 15. If Sunday-schools 
begin the use of these lessons before Sep- 
tember 20, they will run short of supplies. 
This date is selected as a compromise be- 
tween the city and the country Sunday- 
schools. The former do not open till Oc- 
tober, and the latter are usually in session 
the beginning of September. 

It may be helpful to make some sugges- 
tions with regard to the best use of the ma- 
terial now provided from week to week. 
The editorial committee has had a clear 
aim, and has sought to converge on a dis- 
tinct object the various elements repre- 
sented in each lesson. ‘The course of les- 
sons is virtually a study of character, sep- 
arate traits coming under consideration 
from Sunday to Sunday. The emphasis 
by the teacher in each lesson should be laid 
on the trait. In most instances Dr. Ev- 
erett’s ‘Ethics for Young People’ will be 
found of great value. The chapters of. his 
book contain many expositions and_ illus- 
trations of the various subjects which make 
the substance of these lessons. 

The pictures which accompany the lessons 
on a separate slip are intended for an album, 
The pupil should put this picture on one 
page, and on the opposite one write answers 
to the questions, and any comments created 
by the class discussion. At the conclu- 
sion of the studies, or at any period during 
the course, these memoranda can be wisely 
used in review. The book also provides a 
source of preservation for the pictures 
which are specially engraved from carefully 
selected subjects. The pictures are often 
symbolic, and therefore a more decided 
enrichment of the lessons. Sometimes the 
artistic significance of the picture may be 
properly and profitably considered: at other 
times the moral and religious interpretation 
should be dwelt upon. The wise use of 
such pictorial aids rests largely with the 
good sense of the teacher. 

The “Examples” have been chosen as 
fitly as possible by the committee to illus- 
trate these several traits of character. A 
certain interest is always natural in young 
people toward great characters. This bi- 
ographical vein should be worked to a rea- 
sonable degree. But the lessons themselves 
are not primarily intended to be biograph- 
ical sketches, and the teacher should not 
estimate them in that way. Different 
writers have furnished sketches of the differ- 
ent characters, aiming in each case to make 
the life a background for the presentation 
of the trait. In so far as the man or woman 
enforces that characteristic, in so far should 
the light be turned on the facts. 

The number of questions has been made 
small, in the belief that answers can be more 
readily obtained and a clearness of result 
be left in the pupil’s mind. Teachers should 
seek to get answers to these questions, either 
in the album or by conversation. If any 
original work cam be brought about in the 
more advanced classes, such an opportunity 
should not be overlooked. 
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The selection from the Bible, which is 
on the first page of every leaflet, is intended 
for responsive use in the opening exercises 
of the Sunday-school. Both the first and 
second grades are provided with the same 
Bible reading duly arranged for this pur- 
pose. It is hoped that the Sunday-schools 
will embody these Bible passages in the 
regular services of the day. 

So, also, with the hymn which is on the 
fourth page, selected in each instance as 
expressing in poetry the essential spirit of 
the lesson. This should be sung by the 
whole school at the end of the session. The 
same hymns are provided for the two grades. 

The ‘Teacher’s Helper” has been care- 
fully prepared by several persons, and ought 
to prove of great aid to any teacher who 
isin earnest. We offer each week a methodic 
order as follows: (1) a description of the 
picture; (2) an exposition of the trait; (3) 
facts concerning the life of the example; 
(4) suggestions for teaching points; (5) 
references to books calculated to assist 
the teacher. ‘This is followed by a section 
addressed to the teachers of the primary 
department, giving hints and suggestions. 

In preparing the lessons, the teacher 
should first make thorough acquaintance 
with the “Helper.” There will then be 
a sure basis laid for a satisfactory hour of 
instruction in the class. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


For our ‘‘Fancy Table’’ at the ‘Festival 
of Nations’? we wish to make a plea this 
week. ‘There are still a few weeks before the 
regular winter duties begin in earnest, and 
surely every one will find a few spare min- 
utes to use in our behalf. We have named 
this table ‘‘China,’”’ because such beautiful 
stuffs and embroideries of all kinds are ob 
tainable there. All kinds of fancy and use- 
ful articles, shawls, centre-pieces, pin-cush- 
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ions, burnt wood work, and novelties of 
every sort, will find here a fitting place. We 
shall be most grateful to any friends send- 
iug such contributions to Miss Mallie J. 
Floyd, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

As we all know, Our Fair comes the last 
of next month, and, in order that the out- 


of-town unions may feel that they can send’ 


us helpers during that time, the Boston 
Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Unions extends a most cordial welcome 
and offers its hospitality to those who would 
like to come to Boston and spend either 
one, two, or three days. Arrangements 
can be made with Mr. O. A. McMurdie, 
Secretary, 68 St. Germain Street, Boston, 
Mass. CHARLES WRIGHT HINCKLEY, 
President. 


Here is a request for our festival. Has 
any one heard of Aunt Sallie’s Garden, the 
modern mystery box? Many of Aunt 
Sallie’s helpers are at work on the flowers, 
but we need money and grabs. Will not 
some friends contribute to the Garden? 
Here is a chance to hunt up old German 
favors, luncheon souvenirs, toys, tiny baskets, 
any articles in good condition. All grabs 
and money Aunt Sallie will gratefully receive, 
care Miss Keene, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


SEPTEMBER 13. NEIGHBORLINESS AND 
Socra, REFORM. 


This subject can be made of vital interest 
and worth if the leader will study a little 
the actual work that is being done to-day 
by the college settlements and associated 
charities throughout the land. Take, for 
example, the methods pursued by the Hull 
House, Chicago, or the Denison House, 
Boston. Compare this modern idea of phil- 
anthropy—mutual service between helper 
and helped—with the old idea of alms- 
giving. A century ago the problems of 
pauperism were simple. Kindly acts were 
done for those in distress without thought 
of any serious consequences. Soon, with 


—t2 TUBULAR BEDSTEADS. 


iron, 


you talk about absolute cleanliness in a Bedstead, it 
is only practical with a tubular metal framework 
which can be washed regularly and has no corners, 
cracks, or crevices for dust. 

We were the pioneers in the introduction of 
these Tubular Bedsteads into Boston, and each 
season we sell hundreds of them. Being of hollow 


they are light, yet indestructible. And they 


cost next to nothing. 
We finish them very attractively in ivory white, 
enamelled, with trimmings and mounts of polished 
brass, heavily lacquered. The restful effect of vii 
sunshine colors is sure to be admired. 

With woven wire mattress or with National Spring. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


tre 
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an increasing population, conditions changed. 
A pauper class sprang into existence. 

“The ‘new occasions’ brought ‘new du- 
ties,’ ‘and philanthropy advanced to meet 
them. The City Mission of the Episcopal 
Church of New York was organized in the 
year 1831, the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor in 
1843, and about this time in Boston Dr. 
Tuckerman set on foot certain efforts to 
stem the tide of pauperism in that city.” 
State relief was tried. Numerous benevo- 
lent societies aided individual cases. This 
last attempt at benevolence only tended 
to increase the growing number of mendi- 
cants who now were tempted to apply for 
aid at all these many centres of relief. To 
check this evil the Charity Organization 
Society of Buffalo was formed in 1877, the 
object of which was to bring the various re- 
lief agencies into helpful relations with each 
other and the State, to check fraud. ‘‘For 
the most part, charitable societies regarded 
people as receptacles for food, and as requir- 
ing clothes, shelter from the cold, and, in sick- 
ness, doctors, nurses, and medicine. Grad- 
‘ually, however, a truer conception of human 
nature asserted itself, and provision was 
made for other than animal wants.” ‘The 
principle of enlisting wage-workers in the 
pursuit of literature and science had already 
found expression in this country, and the 
factory girls on the Merrimac were bring- 
ing. out the Lowell Offering; and, in the 
Essex Institute in Salem, mechanics and 
mariners were making contributions to 
botany and geology,’ before the college 
settlements and university extension move- 
ment was started in England. This last 
phase of philanthrophy, the college settle- 
ments, brings this hasty sketch up to the 
present era with its Boys’ Clubs, Reading 
and Rest Rooms, and free lectures. 

The advance is tremendous. Instead of 
unthinking almsgiving it is absolutely nec- 
essary to realize whether one is really aid- 
ing or making still more dependent the 
beggar who pleads for a nickel. In large 
cities the problems are more serious than 
im the small towns. One is sorely tempted 
to give the nickel, it is the easiest way 
to get rid of the man; but is not that en- 
couraging him to expect more aid? 

The lavish bestowal of money on the 
poor by the rich will never bring about the 
right and desired results. The college and 
social settlements have by far the truer 
spirit. Here are educated men and women 
trying to enter into and understand the ac- 
tual life about them, trying to comprehend 
the conditions of the poorer classes that 
they may truly bring them aid. They do 
not assume to stand upon any higher plane. 
They come to be taught quite as much as 
to teach, humbly to ask and receive as well 
as to offer and bestow. They see that we 
are never on the terms with a man on which 
we can do him the highest good until we 
are as ready to let him do us a favor as to 
extend one to him. As Mr. Sheldon says, 
“We cannot help any person unless we can 
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Business Notices. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Newark, N.Y¥.—The three gold stars came safely. 
They were given to the faithful ones yesterday in Sunday- 
school, giving perfect satisfaction. Believing thoroughly 
in the Star System, I am most truly one of its upholders. 
Mrs. Cuas. E, Leacetrr. Address all orders to Rev. 
A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


The Popular Cottage Bedstead.—Probably no 
single piece of furniture has been so continuously popular 
as the tubular iron bedstead finished in enamelled ivory 
white with brass trimmings. It is neat, light, clean, inde- 
structible, and inexpensive. These bedsteads have been 
largely introduced to Boston by the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany, who sell enormous quantities of them every year. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo until 
October will be 25 Beacon Street, or 43 West Newton 
Street, Boston. 


Rev. JAMES DE NORMANDIE will be 
at his house, 45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, all summer for 
any service desired of him. Telephone Roxbury 384. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALWNIERS, 


FUNERAL 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Alicane Dudley St. Terminal. 

Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 

Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


ANTED.—An active man of sixty-two years wishes 

to obtain employment. He would work ona farm 

and do most any light work. More desirous of a good 
home than wages. Address H., Christian Register Office. 


U8 tiertb ge assistant wants place to work for her 

board and to attend high school; age 18; can cook 
and do light laundry work. Answer by letter only. 
M. W. D., 63 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


SOUTHERN LADY wishes a position as house- 
keeper after October 1. She has had the full charge 
of a family of young children and the oversight of several 
servants, and can refer to her present employer and to 
friends in various places; also refers to Rev. Charles A. 


Allen, formerly of New Orleans. Address, P.O. Box 6, 
York Harbor, Me., or Mr. Allen at Waverley, Mass. 
is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 
ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 
j For Fine and 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 
604 KE. F., 601 EB. F. 
Stub Polnts~-1008, 1071, 1083. 
For Vertical Writing - ve 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
Court-House Serles.1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 
SEPT. 21, 1903 
- ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
Only two-thirds block from Boardwalk and Assembly 
lights, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parlor, Library with Maga- 
zines, Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Room, $2.s0 day; $15 to $17.50 week. ‘wo in Room, 
5. day; $25.00 to $32.00 week. Private Bath, $1.00 day 
pers . 
Send for Booklet," Summer Calendar,’ and Bill of Fare. 
It is advised to reserve rooms early. 


HEALTH ian climate, as shown by many northern 
land Springs. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for par- 
Medium Writ- 
FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
Steel Pier, with view of Ocean. Elevator, Electric 
Special rates to those attending the Conference. One in 
r use of one or more ons. 
CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD. 
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UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPT. 21,1903 


HEADQUARTERS AT THE 


HOTEL RUDOLF 


ATLANTIC CITY,N.J. 


LARGEST ON BEACH FRONT 
ACCOMMODATES 800 GUESTS 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Directly on Promenade and within two blocks 
of Assembly Hall, the Steel Pier, 


TERMS: To Delegates and Members 
attending the Conference 

One in Room, $3.00 or $4.00 per day, 
Two in room, $5.00 or $6.00 per day. 
Three, two beds, in large room, $7.50 
per day. 

All ocean view rooms, according to 
size of room. 

Rooms with bath, sea and fresh water 
(hot or cold) en suite with room, $1.50 
per day extra for either one, two, or 
three persons’ use. 

Rooms will be assigned a day or two 
before Conference, in the order in which 
applications are received. 


For the accommodation of those who may wish to make 
a longer stay at Atlantic City than the four days occupied 
by the Conference, these rates will cover the time for a 
full week or longer. 


Ln all cases where rooms are wanted by parties 
attending the National Conference, the name of 
every person in the party must be sent, or the 
rooms will not be reserved. 


It is also particularly requested that but one of a party 
communicate with us in making arrangements for rooms; 
and, in case any member of a party decides not to come, 
we may be notified at once, in order to avoid confusion. 

All persons intending to come to our hotel will confer 
a favor by writing as early as possible, engaging rooms 
in advance, so they may be assigned and ready before 
arrival. : 

Communications will be acknowledged promptly. Send 


for our Booklet. 
W. E. COCHRAN, Cc. R. MYERS, 
Proprietor. 


Manager. 


Unitarian Excursion 


Account of National Conference to 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Sept. 18. 8 Day Tour. $32.00 
Including stop in New York City, with trip on the 
Hudson River by Daylight 
Sept. 20. 6 Day Tour. $24.00 


Parties travel via Fatt River Ling and Royar 
Bive Line. Four hours’ stop in Philadelphia. Re- 
turn via Lakewood. Parties under escort, AIL 
Expenses Included, 

Nore: The Unitarian Excursion of 275 people to 
Washington in 1899 was conducted under this manage- 
ment. Send for Program. 


NASON & RUSSELL, 279 Washington St., Boston 


ROUND 
THE WORLD 


“THE COLLVER TOURS.” 


Next party leaves in October by the splendid new steam- 
ship “Siberia,” visiting Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, 
Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, Southern and Northern India, 
Egypt, ete. 

Small Membership—Exclusive Features? 

Mr. Collver will accompany this party personally. 

Escorted Parties and especial facilities for independent 
travelers to Japan. 

Itineraries on request. 


LEON L. COLLVER, 
368 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


“LUXURY 
IN TRAVEL.” 
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also learn something from him.’’ Almost 
every one must have found this to be true. 
As an example, think of the unselfishness, 
the patience, the heroism found every day 
among the poor! 

Is an organized charity bureau neces- 
sary, or can aid be given the poorer classes 
better through individuals? What are the 
evils of almsgiving? Do I make more or 
less of a man if I encourage him in living 
on alms? Is it right that some should live 
at the expense of others? 

How are College and Social Settlements 
an improvement on the earlier forms of 
charity relief centres? Is more than one 
class benefited? Of what value is “friendly 
visiting’ and personal service in the homes 
of the poor, both to those who give and 
those who receive? 

What is true neighborliness? 
sible to practise it everywhere? Have we 
any better manifestation of true brother- 
hood than the life of Jesus, who came close 
to the man he would help, who “won the 
hearts of men and changed their lives, not 
by his sermons, but by his blessed friend- 
ship?” Is not this the true method of char- 
ity? 

A most suggestive book of reference is 
“Philanthropy and Social Progress,’ from 
which these selections are taken from Sec- 
tion IV. (“Philanthropy: Its Successes 
and Failures,” by J. O. S. Huntington.) 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 

Boston Common.—There was no _ ser- 
vice last Sunday on account of the rain 
The speakers for next Sunday are Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot and Rev. John B. W 
Day. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, Mass.—Rev. 
Frank §. C. Wicks, First Parish of Brighton, 
will preach in the First Unitarian Church 
of _Manchester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 6, at 10.45 A.M. 


THERE will be an open meeting of the 
Brotherhood of the Daily Life Sunday 
evening at 7.30 at Morgan Memorial. Among 
the speakers will be Rev. Edward P. Pressey 
of Montague, Rev. George E. Littlefield of 
Westwood, and J. Eads How of St. Louis. 
All those who are interested in ‘The Social 
Problem” will be made welcome. 


Churches, 

Batu, N.H.—Independent Christian 
Church: Rev. I. F. Porter has resigned the 
pastorate of this church to accept a call to 
Sherborn, Mass. His resignation is to take 
effect October 1. 


FaLmMouts, Mass.—Services have been, 
held during August in the lower Town Hall 
conducted by Rev. Messrs, Batchelor, Wil- 
lard, Reed, Lazenby, and Lyon. ‘The in- 
habitants of Chapognoit, West Falmouth, 


Is it pos-| 
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united, as usual, for undenominational ser- 
vices at Dr. Lyon’s house. 


SciTuATE, Mass.—Rev. Stanley M. Hunter: 
The bazaar held in the Town Hall, August 
6-8, in charge of the Women’s Alliance, was 
in every way greatly successful, netting over 
$300, This is the high water-mark for this 
branch, and could only have been attained 
by the industry and co-operation. of all con- 
cerned. During the pastor’s absence in the 
West through September, the services will 
be in charge of Rev. Clyde E. — of. Hast 
Bridgewater. ° 


SHERBORN, Mass.—First Parish: This 
church has tried faithfully for nine years the 
policy of afternoon services under the espe- 
cially faithful care of Rev. Leverett R. Daniels, 
pastor of the South Natick Church. As Mr. 
Daniels has removed to*Houlton, Me., the 
Sherborn Church has decided to resume morn- 
ing services, and Rey. I. F. Porter will become 
the permanent pastor October 1. Morning 
services during September will be conducted 
by Rev. I. F. Porter, Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
Rey. B. H. Bailey, and Rev. E. A. Horton. 


Warwick, Mass.—Rev. Napoleon Hoag- 
land: Services have been held during the 
summer, with no vacation, the August at- 
tendance being larger than usual on account 
of an increased number of summer visitors 
An Emerson class meets once a week in the 
church vestry, and has been growing in in- 
terest. Prof. William Matthews of Boston, 
who was personally acquainted with Emer- 
son, has given the class a comple of entertain- 
ing instructive talks. At the last meeting 
Miss Fisher, a teacher in the public schools 
of Concord, gave an appreciated talk about 
the Emerson family; and she led the class 
in the study of one of the essays. 

Sunday evening, August 16, the two 
churches, Trinitarian and Unitarian, held a 
union meeting for the purpose of developing 
the Home Week idea, and which served as an 
introduction to the town reunion which was 
held on the following Thursday. The prop- 
osition has been made by the people for the 
two churches, to hold union meetings in 
the Town Hall once a month. 


West Upton, Mass.—Revy. Carl G. Horst: 
A beautiful memorial window representing 
“Paul preaching on Mars’ Hill,” the gift of the 
First Unitarian Society and friends to the 
memory of the late Rev. George Sumner 
Ball, will be dedicated Sunday, September 
13, at 3.30 P.M. Among the invited guests 
are Judge Henry. Ruggles of Franklin, Mass., 
who will give the leading address, and Rev. 
E. W. Whitney. of the Universalist Church, 
Milford, Mass. 


Personal. 


Among the delegates and visitors from 
America who will attend the meetings of the 
International Council at Amsterdam we 
observe the names of Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., president of the American Unitarian 
Association; Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., and 
Mrs. Crooker of Ann Arbor; Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead and Mrs. Mead of Boston; Rev. Henry 
W. Foote of New Orleans; Rev. W. Hanson 
Pulsford. of Chicago; Rev. U. G. B. Pierce 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“SUNSET LIMITED” — 
Through Daily Service 


New Orleans to Louisiana, New and 
Old Mexico, Arizona and California. 


Connections at San Francisco for 


Hawaii, China, Japan, Philip- 
pines & Around the World. 


Elegant New Passenger Steamships 
Weekly Between 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, 
ey i time tables, etc., railroad and steamship tickets 
ress 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway or 1 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
E. E. CURRIER, N.E. Agt., 170 Washington St , Boston. 


OMINION LINE 
ror EUROPE 


"FAST TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 


BOSTON to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 


Mim y BOWER. 0cncesniaceng huh 0ond wanneknaenbemndee Sept. 10 
Columbus.......Sept.17_ Commonwealth.. Sept. 24 


For rates and further information apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


Proves It 


Pasted on 
every piece of 
the genuine 


Agate Nickel-Steel 


Contains No Poison 


in the enamel. If substitutes are offered, write 
us. Booklet Free. Sold by leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MF Cc 
New York. Boston. Chi Saat - 


OUR RUGS 


EP ae f ence Sporousn! | deka 
aired, Cleansed, Disinfected, 
traightened, Packed Moth- 

Proof and Stored, at the 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
OLDEST IN NEW ENQLAND 


15 TEMPLE PLACE 


Telephone 1211-2 Oxford, Established 1895. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


pearly ee 


bd het 
West Troy, N. 


Huncy BELLS 
yi a Menoely 3336. 
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and Mrs. Pierce of Washington; Rev. A. M. 
Lord and Mrs. Lord of Providence; Rev. 
W. M. Brundage and Mrs, Brundage of Al- 
bany; Rev. G. W. Kent of Providence; Rev. 
T. Robjent and Mrs. Robjent of Lawrence; 
Rey. F. Preston of Hamilton, Canada; Miss 
Mary B. Hawley of Chicago; Misses Fanny 
and Elsie Field of Cincinnati; Miss Emma C. 
Low of Brooklyn; Miss Lucy Whitlock, Mr. 
Perey Atherton, and Mr. C. A. Wheeler, of 
Boston, Rev."YM. D. Shutter and Mrs. 
Shutter of Minneapolis will represent the 
Universalists of America. Rev. John Visher 
of Forestburg will represent the Liberal 
Dutch congregations of the United States. 


The Unitarian church of Lexington was 
beautifully decorated on Sunday, August 30, 
for the ordination of Rev. Max Savage. On 
the platform were seated some of the members 
of the council who examined into the fitness 
of the candidate, and who also shared in 
the order of service,—Rev. L. D. Cochrane 
of East Lexington, Rev. M. O. Simons of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. W. H. Savage of 
Hyde Park, Rev. C. A. Staples of Lexing- 
ton, and Rey. E. S. Wiers of Billerica. 

The services opened with an organ vol- 
untary, followed by an anthem. Then 
came the invocation by Rey. Mr. Cochrane, 
a hymn by the choir and congregation, and 
the Scripture lesson by Rev. Mr. Simons. 
After another anthem Rev. W. H. Savage 
entered the pulpit, and preached the ordi- 
nation sefmon, taking his text from Acts 
xvii. 19: “And they took him, and brought 
him unto Areopagus, saying, May we know 
what this new teaching, whereof thou 
speakest, is?” 

Rev. C. A. Staples made the ordaining 
prayer; and following the -prayer came 
the most impressive feature of the services, 
the charge of Rev. Minot J. Savage to his 
son. After the right hand of fellowship had 
been extended by Rev. E. S. Wiers, a young 
minister and a lifelong friend of the candi- 
date, a hymn was sung; and the services 
closed with the benediction. At the close 
there was an impromptu reception in the 
church, 

Mr, Savage has received a call from 
Redlands, Cal., and will begin his work 
there soon. There is a strong organization 
there, but no church buildings, and it is 
hoped that a suitable edifice may be erected 
in the near future. Mr. Savage graduated 
from Harvard in the class of ’99, and from 
the Meadville Theological School last June. 


—_—_—_ 


Post-office Mission. 

Sermons III. and IV. in the series, ‘‘Christ 
and Christianity in the Light of Modern 
Thought,” by James Freeman Clarke, are now 
ready for the Post-office Mission branches. 
No charge is made for these sermons. They 
are given to the branches. Address Miss 


L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mount Vernon Street, |- 


Boston, Mass. (N.B.—Please state how 
many copies of each sermon are desired.) 
L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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Pleasantries. 


Gen. Logan called once on Col. Ingersoll, 
and admired his beautiful set of Voltaire. 
“Colonel,” said the general, “these are most 
beautiful books. Would you mind telling 
me what they cost?” ‘“Those books,” said 
the colonel, with a twinkle, ‘‘cost me—the 
governorship of Illinois.” 


The Saturday Evening Post says that Sen 
ator Lindsey from Kentucky was coming 
East with Blackburn through the Alleghany 
hills. Returning from the smoking room he 
noticed that Blackburn looked gloomy. 
“What’s wrong?” he asked anxiously. “The 
worst thing in the world,” returned. Black- 


burn, - “I’ve lost the better part of my bag- 
gage.” ‘Was it stolen or did you leave it?” 
“Neither. The cork came out.” 


Shelby. M. Cullom was showing one of his 
Chicago constituents through the capitol. 
“This,” said Mr. Cullom, ‘is the statue of 
Jefferson.” The young man studied it, and 
said, ‘“That’s a bad likeness. It don’t look 
a bit like him.’ “Why,” remonstrated Mr. 
Cullom, “you never saw Jefferson.’”’. “Bet 
your life I saw Jefferson,” responded the 
Chicago man, indignantly. ‘I saw him over 
in New York only last week as ‘Rip Van 
Winkle.’ ” 


Mr. Herlihy looked at his latest photo- 
graph, and his gaze bespoke disappointment. 
“Oi’'d never ’a’ had this tukif it hadn’t been 
for thim children telling me about the im- 
provements in photographing!’ he mut- 
tered. ‘Improvementsis it? Oi’d loike to 
show this pictur’ soide be soide wid the wan 
Oi had twinty yearsago. There’s anold, anx- 
ious, toired-out look to this new wan that 
was niver in the other. There may be im- 
provements in photographing,” said Mr. 
Herlihy, as he deposited the card face down 
in his table drawer, “‘but Oi’ve yit to see 
thim.”’—Youth’s Companion. 


Nature is Unmoral. 


POETA LOQUITUR. 


The mind is its own kingdom. Near and far 
All, allis mine! The soul is its own star! 
What are the world’s poor vanities to me? 

I have myself, the summer, and a tree! 


Tall tree! whose arches shame cathedral aisles, 

On whose vast head the wealth of summer 
smiles, 

Beneath whose shade all creatures find a rest, 

Welcome art thou to this world weary breast! 


Hapless mosquito! settling on my head, 

I give one gentle tap, and thou art dead! 
On such a day to slay e’en thee I’m loath: 
Would that the world were wide enough for 


both! 

One, two, ten thousand buzzing, winged 
things 

Avenge their comrade’s death with angry 
stings, 


Five hundred ants have crept inside my vest! 
Just stars! I’m sitting on a hornet’s nest! 


Insensate, dulJ, and vermin haunted tree! 
A poet’s curse its lightnings hurls on thee! 
From trunk and arms that shelter to betray 
I take the majesty of mind away. 

—Rev. S. W. Calthrop. 
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